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THE BADE MEMORIAL FOR BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


On February 17 the Pacific School of Religion dedicated the William 
Frederic Badé Memorial Building, devoted to the study of biblical 
archaeology and the historical interpretation of the Bible. Gifts from 
Mrs. Bade, the late Major W. C. Gotshall, Mrs. Lora J. Knight, and a 
few other friends who had also contributed towards Dr. Badé’s excava- 
tions in Palestine made the building possible. 

To celebrate the event Professor Millar Burrows, president of the 
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American Schools of Oriental Research, was asked to lecture on th 
Earl Foundation of the Pacific School of Religion in connection with th: 
annual Pastoral Conference of the School, which was in progress durin; 
the week. Dr. Burrows’ subject, “ The Social Significance of Archaeology, 
and the lecture itself were admirably suited to the audience and th 
occasion, since he set forth attractively and convincingly the servic 
which, even in troubled times like these, archaeology can render to th 
higher culture of the community. The lecture is worthy of a full repori 
which space does not allow. 

The address was succeeded by a brief ceremony of dedication wit 
President A. C. McGiffert, Jr., presiding. The program was as follow: 
“Dr. Badé’s Contribution to Archaeology,” Professor C. C. McCow 
Presentation of the Building, Mrs. Badé; Acceptance of Building fi 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Galen Fisher, Chairman; Acceptance of Buildin 
for Faculty and Students, President McGiffert; Scripture Reading an: 
Prayer of Dedication, Professor James Muilenburg. 

Immediately after the dedication Dr. McCown, now director of th 
Palestine Institute, for which the building was erected, entertained D; 
Burrows, Dr. Carl W. Blegen of Cincinnati, Sather Lecturer at the Uni 
versity of California, and a few members of the University and Pacifi: 
School of Religion faculties at dinner. Dr. Burrows’ tribute to the im 
portance of the occasion, in addition to his excellent lecture, may be 
measured by the fact that he traveled 6000 miles to spend a little over 
twelve hours in Berkeley. 

The building includes an exhibit room, a seminar room with a special 
ized library of some 2500 volumes (and with room for growth), offices 
for the Old and New Testament departments, for the curator, and for 
the secretary, with work rooms, a dark room, and storage space. Th 
exhibit room is by no means large enough to hold the archaeological! 
materials which have been collected from Palestine and other biblical 
lands, and is intended for a succession of exhibits illustrating various 
phases and periods of ancient civilization. It is hoped that it may be 
possible to exchange exhibits with other institutions according to plan 
which have already been proposed by the American Schools of Orienta! 
Research. 

Provision has thus been made to carry out plans which the late Dr. 
Badé and Dr. McCown, the present director, long had in mind. The 
materials from the mound and from the considerable number of tom! 
excavated at Tell en-Nasbeh offer an excellent basis for the study of 
Hebrew culture during the monarchy. The rather large amount from 
the postexilic period provides a very important supplement to what hos 
been found at those sites which ceased to be occupied after the Baby- 
lonian conquest. A beginning has been made also in collecting Hellenist' 
Roman, and Byzantine materials, partly from tombs near Tell en-Nasb 
The careful records of excavation at Tell en-Nasbeh based upon the la‘e 
Dr. Fisher’s methods and the representative collection of pottegy an 
other artifacts offer the student of archaeology an introduction to t) 
problems and methods of his work. The library and the exhibits v 
enable the student of the Bible to co-ordinate his critical, historical, a 
exegetical studies with concrete archaeological evidence and with pla» 
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-iodels, and photographs. The intention is thus to promote a realistic 

ad truly historical interpretation of the Bible and of the origins of the 
‘ewish and Christian religious traditions. It is hoped that, in: happier 
cays, further excavation may be undertaken. 


NABATAEAN SYRIA 
Netson GLuEcK 


In recent years the nature and extent of the Nabataean kingdom have 
become increasingly clear as a result of archaeological explorations and 
excavations in southern Transjordan.’ It has been demonstrated that 
the part of the Nabataean kingdom which is located in southern Trans- 
jordan, was highly organized and intensively settled. It prospered partly 
because of the fullest possible agricultural use of the land. Even marginal 
areas were cultivated. Some areas were marked with settlements, where 
never before nor since the time of the Nabataeans has the soil supported 
or helped sustain a sedentary civilization. When the Nabataean kingdom 
was conquered by the Romans, the communities in the former Nabataean 
state that continued to flourish, did so largely because of the intensive 
agricultural, and to a lessening degree, commercial life which was carried 
on by the Nabataeans. It is not out of place to emphasize again that the 
Nabataeans did not disappear from the face of the earth at the moment 
the Romans obtained political control of their kingdom. Nabataean 
temples and Nabataean pottery remained in use. They continued, re- 
spectively, to be built or produced anew also after Trajan had definitely 
conquered the Nabataeans in 106 A. D. 

Typical Nabataean pottery which cannot be mistaken by the veriest 
tyro once he has gained some acquaintance with it, was found abundantly 
on almost all of the approximately five hundred Nabataean sites which 
the expeditions of the schools examined in southern Transjordan. A line 
bounding the Nabataean kingdom proper on the north could therefore 
be established after it had become apparent that north of a line which 
may be drawn eastward approximately from the north end of the Dead 
Sea through the Madeba area to the desert, Nabataean pottery could no 
longer be generally found.” 

It is true that at isolated places such as Jerash and Tell edh-Dhahab 
el-Gharbiyeh small quantities of Nabataean sherds have been found, as 
well as a Nabataean inscription at Ziza.2 It is probable that other small 
collections of Nabataean sherds will be found elsewhere in Transjordan 
north of the Madeba line. Indeed, in addition to the presence of large 
quantities of Nabataean sherds along the Nabataean trade corridor ex- 
tending from the ‘Arabah to the Mediterranean via el-Hosb and Kurnub 
(among important sites with Nabataean settlements in the Negeb), 


‘Annual XVITI-XTX, pp. 138-146. 

* For the relationship of the southern part of Herodian Peraea to the Nabataean 
kingdom, and the presence of Nabataean sherds only in this part of southern Peraea, 
'. Annual XVITI-XIX, p. 140. 
* Annual XVITI-XIX, p. 143. 
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there is every reason to expect that Nabataean sherds should occasionall) 
be found in Palestine proper. Nabataean caravans did not stop at th: 
Madeba line, but continued to deliver and receive goods to and fron 
the Decapolis, and on occasion to and from Palestine. 

Nabataean caravans brought their own dishes with them on their trips 
Some Nabataean tradesmen must have settled in places such as Jerash 
and must have preferred to use their own familiar wares, just as Dama 
scene merchants who bring with them and continue to import article 
from Damascus, may be found in many Transjordan villages today. Th 
fact remains that by and large the absence of Nabataean pottery in th 
Decapolis of Transjordan is a striking phenomenon in view of th 
superabundance of Nabataean pottery in southern Transjordan. 

This phenomenon becomes all the more striking in view of the well- 
known existence of an important part of the Nabataean kingdom in 
southern Syria. It was particularly firmly established in Hauran and 
Jebel Driz, and evidently included or dominated parts of what are now 
included in northeastern Transjordan. The two parts of the Nabataean 
kingdom were related to each other. The question with which this article 
is particularly concerned, is a reéxamination of the nature of that 
relationship. 

We have previously pointed out why the “ royal highway ” which con 

nected Nabataean Transjordan with Nabataean Syria through the terri- 
tory of the Decapolis could not have served as a life-line to connect the 
two separated parts of the Nabataean kingdom. It could have been too 
‘easily blocked against the Nabataeans for them to depend upon it to 
maintain any vital connection between the two parts of their kingdom.‘ 
The life-line which maintained the undisturbed connection between the 
parts of the Nabataean kingdom in southern Syria and southern Trans- 
jordan is rather, as we have already suggested, to be found in the Wadi 
Sirhan.’ The Nabataeans penetrated into and obtained control of 
southern Syria through the Wadi Sirhan, which led to the Nabataean 
part of Arabia. Nabataean Transjordan was directly connected with 
Nabataean Arabia. We are confident that if it ever becomes possible to 
explore the Wadi Sirhan as the Wadi el-‘Arabah was explored,° there will 
be found at least as many Nabataean sites in the former area as were 
found in the latter. Indeed, we feel confident that many more will be 
found. The Wadi Sirhan contains far more numerous and larger sources 
of water than can be found in the Wadi el-‘Arabah, and was of far greater 
strategic importance to the Nabataean kingdom than the Wadi 
el-‘Arabah. 

Whether or not Nabataean pottery will be found in the Wadi Sirhan 
to the same degree as on Nabataean sites in the Wadi el-‘Arabah is a 
question of burning interest. I would formerly have affirmed unhesi- 
tatingly that this is extremely probable. I still feel that it is likely. 

Very large quantities of Nabataean pottery are to be found at Aila,’ on 
the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. Equally large masses of Naba- 
taean pottery ought certainly to exist at such places as Meda’in Saleh,’ 


* Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 143. _* Annual XVITI-XIX, p. 3. 
5 Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 144-145. 8 Annual XVITI-XIX, p. 141. 
* Annual XV, pp. 7-46. 
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« hough they have not been reported. I believe that the failure to report 
i-e presence of such sherds at Meda’in Saleh is due to the fact that the 
olorers and archaeologists who visited it, were not yet acquainted with 
‘bataean pottery, and therefore they did not see what they were not 
ined to look for. Furthermore, at the time Meda’in Saleh was last 
v.sited by responsible scholars, much less was known in general about 
avcient Near Eastern pottery than is known today. Assuming that 
‘-bataean pottery occurs on Nabataean sites south of Aila as far as 
\ieda’in Saleh, it seems reasonable to assume that Nabataean pottery 
vil also be found on Nabataean sites in the Wadi Sirhan. Only archae- 
logical exploration of the Wadi Sirhan can furnish final proof one way 
yy another. 

The question that arises in connection with the possibility of finding 
Nabataean pottery in the Wadi Sirhan is whether or not typical Naba- 
taean pottery of the type so abundantly found in Nabataean Transjordan 
will be found in Nabataean Syria. The fact that no Nabataean pottery 
has been reported there proves nothing. None of the archaeologists who 
have visited Nabataean sites in Hauran and the Jebel Driz has been 
familiar with Nabataean pottery. Indeed, when archaeological work was 
done in these areas, it was before anyone had an accurate idea of what 
Nabataean pottery looked like even in southern Transjordan. Before a 
definite decision can be arrived at with regard to this matter, it will be 
necessary to explore Nabataean Syria archaeologically as thoroughly as 
Nabataean Transjordan has been explored. ; 

We have, however, examined several places in northeastern Trans- 
jordan, yielding negative results, enabling us to surmise what the answer 
to the possibility of finding Nabataean pottery in southern Syria may be, 
before a positive solution can be obtained through careful archaeological 
exploration of that area. They are Khirbet Umm ej-Jemal and Khirbet 
Samra—particularly the former.’ 

The great ruins of Umm ej-Jemal need not be described in detail here, 
because they have been treated fully elsewhere.'° It was primarily an 
important commercial center, about 24 kilometers southwest of the great 
emporium of Bosra." Large stone corrals can be seen among and around 
the ruins, particularly on the east and southeast sides. Close by are 
numerous wide-bench fields, from which apparently large numbers of 
stones have been picked up. There is no question of agriculture on a 
large scale in the Umm ej-Jemal area, but a certain amount of dry farm- 
ing seems to have been carried on there. Cisterns and reservoirs abound 
in the town area itself, and are also common in the fields around it. 

To judge from the Nabataean occupation of the site in its earliest 
period, as indicated by numerous Nabataean inscriptions, which can 
still be seen among the ruins and on the vaults in one of the adjacent 
cemeteries, or to judge from what must at least have been the pre- 
cominant Nabataean influence at the site, one would expect to find large 
cuantities of typical Nabataean pottery there. Despite repeated visits to 
the site and the most careful examination of its very considerable pottery 


° We last visited both places on June 20, 1939. 
*° Briinnow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia, I, p. 189; II, p. 227. 
1 Annual XVITI-XIX, p. 141. 
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remains, not a single scrap of the characteristic, fine, thin, painte: 
Nabataean ware was found. There were, to be sure, pieces of fin 
rouletted ware; and several fragments of thin ware, some baked a bui 
color all the way through, and others of the same type with a drab cor 
between buff surfaces, which might possibly be considered Nabataeai 
if found with quantities of otherwise unquestionable Nabataean war 
but which again might just as well be, and probably are, contemporar: 
Roman. 

Indeed, the occupation of Umm ej-Jemal, to judge from the sherd 
without considering the architecture, was heaviest in Roman and Byzai 
tine times. It was also occupied in the mediaeval Arabic period. Judge: 
on the basis of pottery alone, there would be no reason to suspect : 
Nabataean settlement or strong Nabataean influence at Umm ej-Jema! 

About 25 kilometers southwest of Umm ej-Jemal is another large ruin 
called Khirbet Samra. The great Roman highway leading from Syria t: 
the Gulf of ‘Aqabah connected these two sites. About a kilometer and : 
half south of Khirbet Samra, the present automobile track crosses th: 
Roman road, which is built of firmly laid boulders, with elevated curbs 
on either side and one in the middle, making it a double traffic lane. Each 
lane is about 2.30 meters wide. 

Khirbet Samra has been frequently visited and described, last by 
McCown, who would identify it with Gadda.*? Khirbet Samra is a large 
Roman, Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic site. The Roman period seem 
to have been the most important phase of its history. Buildings wer: 
constructed of basalt blocks. In its original state, situated on and around 
a commanding hillock, Khirbet Samra must have been an imposing com- 
mercial and trading center. Numerous cisterns and a large reservoir 
took care of the water supply. There is evidently also a considerable 
amount of subsoil water. As late as 1914-18 there were large stands of 
terebinth trees west of the site, which were cut down then. In addition 
to its importance as a trade-center, Khirbet Samra must have been the 
center of a sheep-growing area. With the careful husbanding of water 
supplies, large flocks of sheep and goats and camels could undoubtedly 
have been maintained. Smaller flocks still graze in this area. The once- 
populous city is, however, today completely uninhabited. The only live 
thing we stirred up while walking through the ruins was a fox. 

The sherds found were predominantly Roman, including numerous 
pieces of sigillata ware of the Pergamene type and fragments of Roman 
glass. There were also numerous Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 
Because of the comparative nearness of Khirbet Samra to Umm ej-Jemal, 
a particularly careful search was made for Nabataean sherds. Not 2 
single one could be found, despite the fact that Nabataean tradesmen 
must have visited the site. 

The failure to find Nabataean pottery particularly at Khirbet Umm 
ej-Jemal leads one to suspect that at none of the Nabataean-Roman sites 
in Hauran and Jebel Draz will typical Nabataean pottery be found 
The occupation or control of these areas after 85 B.C., and the Naba- 
taean influence which remained there even after the Nabataeans had 


12 BULLETIN 39, pp. 18-20; Butler, Syria II, A, 2, App. p. 15; RB 34 (1925) 
pp. 115-131. 
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een conquered by the Romans in 106 A. D., have already been pointed 

t.18 If then the suspicion is ev entually corroborated by archae- 
« ogical examination that there are no Nabataean sherds to be found in 
‘abataean Syria, it becomes necessary to raise the question of the 
reason for their absence. 

Even assuming a much more complete domination of the Nabataean 
s‘tes in southern Syria by the Romans, particularly after 106 A. D., than 
o| the Nabataean sites in southern Transjordan, it is hard to believe that 
tne production of typical Nabataean ware was suddenly and completely 
stopped in southern Syria after 106 A. D., if indeed it ever was produced 
at all. It certainly continued to be manufactured after 106 A.D. in 
southern Transjordan. Even if, furthermore, we might conceivably 
assume that the manufacture of Nabataean pottery in southern Syria 
had been forbidden after 106 A. D., nevertheless numerous fragments 
of pre-106 A. D. Nabataean ware would certainly have survived in dump- 
heaps and near-by fields. The Nabataeans who built typical Nabataean 
temples in southern Syria, for instance at Sit and Suweida,"* and who left 
numerous Nabataean inscriptions behind, as at Umm ej-Jemal and in 
Hauran (148 A.D.) ,° clearly dominated the life of the region. 

It would seem reasonable therefore to expect to find Nabataean pottery 
on some of the Nabataean sites there. If none is found, and we are now 
inclined to believe from the results of the examination of Khirbet Umm 
ej-Jemal that none will be found, at least in appreciable quantities, it 
becomes necessary to conclude that Nabataean Syria is not to be com- 
pared with Nabataean Transjordan. It would appear then that while 
the Nabataeans dominated southern Hauran and Jebel Draz, built 
temples there, controlled at various times their political destinies and 
were most active in the commercial life of these areas, they were not 
settled there in numbers large enough to warrant the production of their 
own distinctive type of pottery. This is in sharp distinction to southern 
Transjordan, where the Nabataeans settled on every available acre of 
cultivable soil, and overflowed into adjacent marginal lands. Hauran 
and Jebel Driz could not attract land-hungry Nabataean farmers in the 
same manner as southern Transjordan did. 

In a word, if subsequent archaeological examination of Hauran and 
Jebel Draiz confirms what we are inclined to believe is the fact con- 
cerning the absence of Nabataean pottery there, then we must regard 

Nabataean Syria, for the various reasons listed, rather as a colony con- 
trolled by Nabataeans, than as a thickly settled part of the Nabataean 
state proper. The amazing Nabataeans will then again have demon- 
strated their versatile qualities, and will have shown themselves anew to 
have been one of the most remarkable peoples that ever crossed the stage 
of history. In the desert they could survive where none others could live 
because of their skill in conserving water. In richer lands they cultivated 

he soil with a care that has thus far never been surpassed in Transjordan. 

1 southern Syria, they may have contented themselves with political 
ond commercial direction. The real heart of the Nabataean kingdom is 


18 Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 141-142. 
4 Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 142. 
5 Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 142, n. 470. 
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to be found in southern Transjordan. The Nabataeans emerged fror 
Arabia, penetrated and gained control over certain parts of souther 
Syria, but really dug into and built up the strongest part of their kingdo1 
in southern Transjordan. 


THE SCRIPT OF OSTRACON NO. 6043 FROM EZION-GEBER 
Franz RosentHAL 


The valuable document found by N. Glueck in Ezion-geber has not y« 
yielded all its secrets even to the united labors of Glueck himself, C. ¢ 
Torrey, and W. F. Albright (BuLtetry, No. 82, 1941, pp. 3-15). Albrighi 
however, as usual, recognized at once that which is most remarkable i 
the new ostracon, its script, and devoted a special study to it. 

Whereas the history of Aramaic writing could be adequately studied i: 
its development in time, the material for the study of any possible loca 


¥» + « 
B b ¢c da e 
Fig. 1 


differences is rather scarce and extremely dubious. We know pretty well 
the development of the official script of Mesopotamian origin, but we 
have had no trace whatsoever of the existence of more extensive regional! 
differences, assuming that any ever existed. In view of the present 
ostracon we are inclined to think that we might now get some glimps: 
of regional differences. However, some considerations must be heard 
beforehand. 

On the basis of the archaeological evidence alone, the ostracon ad 
mittedly cannot be dated with reasonable exactness. 

The content of the ostracon, as far as it can be understood at present, 
does not reveal anything about its linguistic character. If the ostracon 
must be dated before the Persian period, we should expect (though, of 
course, not with absolute certainty) a Canaanite dialect to be used. On 
the other hand, an Aramaic content would be assured, if we would b 
entitled to read br “ son” in 1. 2; this reading imposes itself at first glance, 
but Glueck contends that the stroke which would make the letter a ), 
does not originally belong to it, and, therefore, the question is stil] 
pending. 

The type of writing employed suggests an Aramaic script, as, for 
example, the openings at the top of the letters b d‘ r. However, the op« 
* at least, is known through Canaanite inscriptions from Ezion-geb: 
itself (Butietin, No. 71, 1938, p. 16, cf. also Aimé-Giron, loc. cit., below 
in our n. 4). In the last line, w and, especially, y (if this is the corre: 
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eading, which I at first doubted, but now am willing to admit*) surely 
re of the Aramaic type. 

Looking at the script from still another angle, we find ourselves con- 

onted with two alternatives: We have before us either Canaanite 

riting under Aramaic influence, or- Aramaic writing under strong 
Canaanite influence. The difference between the two alternatives is, as 
one notices, very slight, and the final decision depends on the language 
of the document, as yet undetermined. 

Proof for the above statement is furnished by the observation of the 
writing ductus (which once caused the differentiation between the 
Canaanite and the Aramaic types of script). In |. 3, the m is not written 
with the middle stroke added separately, in a way which might be repre- 
sented graphically as Fig. 1a, but according to the scheme of 1b. The 
former ductus, which is familiar to Aramaic, also occurs very frequently 
in Canaanite inscriptions, especially in Phoenician documents. However, 
the latter ductus is used exclusively in Canaanite texts and never occurs 
in Aramaic." The aleph in our ostracon is even more characteristic. The 
Aramaic ductus wrote aleph in three separate strokes of the pen instead 
of the original two (which we still use when writing, for instance, a 
majuscular Latin A). Thus, aleph was written according to the scheme 
le (or 1d, a form which I would consider, though hesitantly, as a later 
development). The Canaanites, however, when writing the aleph with 
three strokes, favored, with evidently atypical exceptions, the form le of 
writing the aleph.? And it is this very type of aleph which we encounter 
in the ostracon from Ezion-geber.* 

Consequently we have before us a highly interesting example of friction 





between the old Canaanite and the intruding Aramaic ductus. The ostra- 
con does not stand alone in this respect. The Phoenician documents 
from Egypt, and even from other regions of Phoenician linguistic in- 
fluence,‘ clearly show the same phenomenon. In these cases, we might 
better call it an assimilation of the Canaanite cursive ductus to the then 
ruling uniform Official-Aramaic script. 


1For a while, I thought of reading the last line as q2 s20+ 10 (or similar 
numerical values), the abbreviations q and s meaning some measures. 
1 Except, of course, for the oldest documents and for isolated instances in dockets 


of the seventh century. 
*Cf., for instance, D. Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi, Florence 


1934, pl. XXIX f. 

* Consequently, the s also might be claimed as a Canaanite character. The aleph, 
n, and particularly the J of Ostracon 2070, published simultaneously, have their 
lose cognates in the forms presented by N. Aimé-Giron (see note 4). One is tempted 

) read the letters in 1. 4, which are read by Glueck as ps, as h. 

‘The material at present available has been lucidly compared by N. Aimé-Giron, 
‘Adversaria Semitica,” in Bull. de VInst. Frangais d’Archéol, Or., 38, Cairo 1939, 
pp. 15 ff. 
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THE SHIBBOLETH INCIDENT (JUDGES 12:6) 
E. A. SpEISsER 


Although the biblical term #bbolet has long been naturalized outsid« 
Hebrew in the sense of “ criterion, catchword,” the exact basis of this 
usage is far from clear. After more than two thousand years of interpre. 
tation the matter is still open. The postulates and queries set down by 
the medieval Hebrew commentators are reflected to this day in the mos! 
recent discussions on the subject. 

The substance of the incident is plain enough. Some time in or close t: 
the eleventh century B.C. a group of Ephraimites sought to escape a 
band of vengeful Gileadites by attempting to get across the Jordan back 
into Palestine. Halted at the fords the fugitives pretended to be natives 
of Gilead. They were betrayed, however, by their inability to pronounce 
a chosen test word in the proper Gileadite manner, with consequences 
that can hardly be called academic. The telltale element was the initia! 
sound of the word sbbolet, which at that time probably had the form 
*Subbult". The best that the Ephraimites could do was *subbult“, which 
was not good enough. 

The test was thus a phonetic one, involving a dialectal difference. 
The dialect boundary was represented by the Jordan. That much is 
beyond dispute. It has also been assumed universally that the dialectal 
peculiarity in question set off the Ephraimites from other speakers of 
Hebrew, in Palestine and Transjordan alike, thus constituting an Ephrai- 
mite isogloss.* Ready to hand as such an assumption may be, it will 
scarcely bear closer investigation. What is more, it appears that this 
erroneous premise has been chiefly responsible for our failure to recon- 
struct the primary details of the shibboleth incident, even though the 
catchword itself has long since become proverbial. We have yet to learn 
how suspects were caught by the catchword. A review of the problem, 
therefore, may not be without interest. 

The meaning of the test word is of minor importance. Elsewhere in the 
Old Testament it has the sense of “ear of corn”? or, less commonly, 
“ flood, torrent.” ? In our passage it is taken in the former sense by such 
versions as the Greek Codex Vaticanus and Aquila,* as well as some 
modern scholars.‘ On the other hand, reference to flowing water is 
assumed by the medieval Hebrew commentators and a majority of the 
moderns, evidently because such an allusion would be more appropriate 
to the occasion. 

The prevailing explanation of the phonetics involved operates with the 
contrast between and s. The s-phoneme is said to have been pronounced 
by the Ephraimites as s, so that subbult" became subbult“. But it is 
difficult to reconcile this view with the available facts. We have no knowl. 
edge of any West Semitic language that fails to include both § and s as 


@[T.e., a linguistic phenomenon characteristic of a given area—W. F. A.] 
21Gan. 41: 5ff.; Ruth 2:2; Zach. 4: 12. 
2 Psalms 69: 3, 16; Isa. 27: 12. : 
8 The usual Septuagint interpretation, however, is “ password.” 
*Cf. Liebmann, ZAW 25 (1905) 161. 
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‘ndependent phonemes. The two may be opposed interdialectally, but 
neither is absent from any single relevant speech group. Now the account 
of the incident under discussion is explicit on this important point: The 
Wphraimites were not asked, “ How do you call such-and-such a thing? ” 
instead they were challenged specifically, “say suwbbult“.” Even if in- 
herited § had changed to s in their own dialect—and for this there is not 
the slightest independent indication—they surely would have used the 
required sound to save their necks. For it was not a sound unknown 
to them.’ 

Less commonly advanced is an attempted solution based on the pre- 
mise that the Ephraimites employed the spirant ¢ in place of the Gilea- 
dite § On this assumption swbbult” would be the necessarily inadequate 
writing for a spoken *tubbult“. This approach to the problem was fore- 
shadowed by David Qimhi (13th cent. A.D.).° It was developed by 
J. Marquart * and has been endorsed cautiously by Z. S. Harris. Mar- 
quart’s reasoning was as follows: The Aramaic correspondents of 
sibbélet are balté and tubld. This pair presupposes an original initial t 
which may yet turn up in Arabic. Accordingly, Proto-Semitic possessed 
a root §bl from which is derived the word meaning “ ear of corn ”; further- 
more, another root *tbl which yielded the Hebrew homonym of that 
form meaning “ flood, torrent.” By the time of Jephthah the Ephraimites 
had not yet lost the t-phoneme; that is why they said *tubbult". 

There are three serious objections to this view. The first is etymo- 
logical. The Aramaic variant with ¢- signifies “ear of corn” and not 
“flood.” ® The latter value can scarcely be separated from Arab. sbl 
“rain, flow,” so that a sibilant is assured in the cognate forms of Cana- 
anite and Aramaic. The second objection is chronological. Goetze has 
pointed out that there is no valid reason for dating the merging of t 
with § in Palestine later than in Phoenicia, where the process is attested 
at least as far back as the eleventh century.’? This argues for an 
Ephraimite § from t in Jephthah’s time. Thirdly, there is the question of 
plausibility which applies here no less than it does to the alleged mis- 
pronunciation of § as s. For even if we grant that the Ephraimites had 
retained the t-phoneme, there are no grounds for denying them the 
possession of the normal Canaanite sibilants. In other words, they were 
in a position to duplicate cheerfully the subbult” of the Gileadite sentries. 

Plainly, then, the current explanations of the shibboleth incident leave 
it with all the characteristics of a “ tall story.” And yet, the account as 
we have it bears the marks of authenticity. Something must be wrong, 
therefore, with the explanations of the episode rather than the recorded 
statement about it. 


* To assume some peculiar differences in the pronunciation of the §-phoneme itself, 
as is done, e. g., by Budde, Richter 89, is to resort to speculation unrelieved by any 
semblance of fact. 

° Migra@’6th Gedéléth, ad loc. 

7ZAW 8 (1888) 151] ff. 

8 Development of the Canaanite Dialects (1939) 64. 

® Cf. Gesenius-Buhl, ad loc. 

10 Language 17 (1941) 168. [On the date of the oldest true Phoenician inscriptions 
see now Studies in the History of Culture (Leland Volume), 1942, pp. 34 ff—wW. F. A.J 
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In these circumstances it will not be amiss to approach the matter 
from a new angle. We know that the Ephraimites found unpronounceable 
the initial sound of the catchword as it was rendered by the Gileadites. 
Supposing now that in the Gilead dialect the phoneme under dispute was 
t, which was lacking in the Canaanite speech of Palestine, what would 
the result be? Much the same, no doubt, as the efforts of those to whom 
the English voiceless phoneme expressed by th (in thing) is foreign.” 
Even more to the point is the experience of non-Arab Moslems who try 
to reproduce the Arabic t. The best that the average Turk, Kurd, o1 
Persian can achieve by way of pronouncing Arabic tdlit- is a mere 
[sa: lis]. The Ephraimites of the eleventh century B. C. who did not hav: 
the phoneme in their own speech must have been equally helpless. Thei: 
rendering of *twbbult“ could result in little else than an inadequate 
subbult“. And that is precisely what the biblical text reflects. 

All of this is as yet less than a working hypothesis. To make it work 
we have to account for the presence of t in the Gileadite form of subbult”. 
We have seen that etymological data point to an initial sibilant. It is a 
fact, however, that the Aramaic for “ ear of corn” may have either initial 
§ (3baltd, Subaltd) or t (tubld). This points to a Proto-Semitic doublet 
with ¢ (tubbult”) alongside the normal form with a sibilant. How such 
a doublet arose is beside the point.** It may have been due to some 
analogic interference. At all events, its existence is definitely assured for 
Aramaic. Since it was present in one Northwest Semitic dialect it may 
well have been current in another, say, Gileadite. 

At this point the objection might be raised that the argument thus far 
differs but little from Marquart’s, and that we are still tracing the “ ear 
of corn” whereas our concern is really with “flood.” Quite so. But 
Marquart went astray in trying to separate the two spheres of meaning 
on an etymological basis. In reality, however, there is no reason for 
deriving the established homonyms for “ear of corn ” and “ flood ” from 
two distinct roots. Arabic sbl may underlie both “ hang down” (whence 
we get sunbulat-, sabalat- “ear of corn”) and “rain, flow.” The two 
ranges are thus easily linked semantically, which accords fully with their 
apparent etymological identity. 

There is, therefore, no logical obstacle to the assumption of a Gileadite 
*tubbult” “ flood ” at the time of Jephthah. Neither is such an assump- 
tion inconsistent with the requirements of dialect chronology and geogra- 
phy. We have learned that the merging of ¢ with § in Phoenician is 
established as earlier than the 11th century and that the corresponding 
process in Palestine need not have been later. But there is nothing to 
show that the same change had diffused beyond the Jordan and into 


11JTn this connection it is interesting to note the statement of John Earle: “ The 
th, with its twofold value, is the shibboleth of foreigners” (quoted in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary). 

1a [In view of the vast number of known loanwords in Semitic, it seems to me 
that the original stem began with ¢ and that Aramaic tublé, etc., is thus genuinely 
Aramaic, whereas $ib(b)alté and gubbaltd have been borrowed from Canaanite or 
Accadian. Arabic sinbulah is in any event a loan from Aramaic, and so is pre- 
sumably Arab. sdbalah (from &s¢balté). Original ¢ is strongly suggested by the 
Canaanite cognate word for “ tendril, ¥.e,” preserved in New Egyptian as sabir, 
since original ¢ appears regularly in Egyptian transcription of this age as s.—W. F. A.] 
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Gilead until a materially later date. Transjordan has frequently been 
haracterized by cultural and political developments at variance with 
.ose in Palestine. The frontier status of Gilead at the time of our epi- 

code is best exemplified by the career of Jephthah himself. Still more 
uggestive from our standpoint is the fact that Gilead bordered on terri- 

‘ory which has not given up the ¢t-phoneme to this day, as Arabic clearly 
emonstrates. In the light of the foregoing remarks the absence of that 

phoneme from the dialect of Gilead in Jephthah’s time would indeed be 

surprising. 

One detail remains to be cleared up before our hypothesis may be 
allowed to proceed on its course. The posited t-phoneme is expressed 

: the text by §. A glance at the relevant evidence will show, however, 
that this is the only way in which that phoneme could have been ex- 
pressed altogether. In the first place, inherited ¢ became § in Canaanite 
and is thus represented regularly in Hebrew. Secondly, Accadian pho- 
nology furnishes a complete parallel in this instance. Lastly, where a 
distinction between original t and § is maintained orthographically, it is 
the spirant that is written invariably as §, whereas the sibilant may 
appear either as § or s.1?_ This is true of Old Accadian, the Nuzi dialect, 
and Amarna. In short, t had to be written §. It could not be set down 
as s unless such a writing was meant to express an unsuccessful imitation 
of the required sound, which is exactly what happened. 

To sum up, the shibboleth incident reveals a peculiarity of the Gileadite 
dialect at the time of Jephthah as contrasted with the Hebrew of 
Palestine. That peculiarity consisted in the retention of the phoneme t 
which the Hebrews of Palestine had lost and were unable to reproduce. 
The resulting misfortune might have affected speakers from Judea or 
Galilee just as painfully as it did strike the Ephraimites. The dialectal 
feature in question stemmed from the other side of the Jordan. The 
current interpretations of the incident suffer primarily from their location 
on the wrong side of the river. 

In conclusion, may I be permitted a fictitious illustration, necessarily 
provincial, which is designed to show how easy it is to slip into errors of 
this kind. Let us assume that a particularly bitter sports contest had 
taken place at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn. A riot among the spectators 
ensued and the followers of the invading team from Manhattan had to 
take to their heels. But they were overtaken just as they were attempt- 
ing to cross the Brooklyn Bridge. Their one chance of escape was to 
pretend that they were Brooklynites. But the local partisans were not to 
be fooled by such a ruse. “ How do you say W-O-R-D?” The answer 
was [word]. It was a fatal mistake. The next day readers in England 
were treated to a description of the incident. They promptly concluded 
that it was a peculiarity of the Manhattan dialect to say [ward], whereas 
Brooklyn and all the rest of the country said [woyd]. 

Such a result might well be viewed as self-evident. But that does not 
make it right. 


* Cf. Speiser, JAOS 59 (1939) 187 ff.; Goetze, Language 14 (1938) 136f. 
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STATE SLAVERY IN ANCIENT PALESTINE 
I. MrenDELSOHN 


The recent epochal explorations by Professor Glueck in the ‘Arabah 
have thrown new light upon a hitherto little known aspect of slavery in 
Ancient Palestine. In the report of his findings in Butietin, No. 79 
(October, 1940), p. 4, he says: “The idea previously expressed as a 
result of the first two seasons of excavations, and based also partly on 
literary evidence, that the smelter and foundries and factories at Ezion- 
geber: Elath were manned by slave labor, was further supported as ; 
result of the finds and experiences of the work of the third season. Thx 
fumes and smoke from the smelter-refinery alone, coupled with th 
severity of the natural conditions, would have made life there intolerabk: 
to the free-born, and impossible for slaves. The welfare of the latter. 
however, would hardly have been taken into consideration. The rate of 
mortality among the slaves must have been terrific.” Who were these 
slaves? The answer that suggests itself is, of course, that they were 
partly captives of war and their descendants, and partly free-born 
Canaanites and Edomites who had been reduced to slavery, and whom 
David and Solomon employed in the mines.’ In other words, they were 
the king’s slaves, or more precisely, as will be shown in this paper, state 
slaves. 

As was the case in Babylonia and Assyria,? and later in Greece and 
Rome, Palestine had three classes of slaves: domestic slaves, temple 
slaves, and state slaves» The latter two classes are not mentioned in the 
biblical slave legislations (Ex. 21, Dt. 15, Lev. 25), which deal exclu- 
sively with domestic slavery.* That the institution of temple slavery 
existed in Palestine long before the netinim were introduced (in Ezra 
and Nehemiah) is a fact long recognized which need not be discussed 
here:* Of state slavery, however, little has been known. The new 
archaeological data discovered by Glueck justify therefore a discussion 
of: this phase of ancient Palestinian slavery. 

Of the three main classes, the institution of state slavery was the 
latest to develop in Israelite Palestine. For state slavery presupposes the 
existence of a state and the maintenance of extensive crown properties 
where slaves could be profitably employed. In the Amarna period the 
city states were well organized, the local prince had his crown land, and 
state slavery was in existence. We hear of Syrian and Palestinian princes 
who sent large gifts to their Egyptian overlords. A not inconsiderable 
part_of these gifts consisted of slaves. These slaves are referred to in the 


1 Cf. Glueck, Heb. Union Coll. Annual XT (1936), p. 148 and Annual XV (1934-5), 
p. 28. 

2Cf. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, I, pp. 113 and 121; Olmstead, History 
of Assyria, p. 539. 

* The law concerning the “captive woman” in Dt. 20: 10-14 is part of a cycle of 
family laws. Only after she had been brought into the house of her captor who 
intended to marry her does she become a proper subject of the law. 

* Cf. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, p. 52. 
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Amarna letters as_arddéni—{mate—slaves), amati (female slaves), and 
csrt® (captivesof war). They were, as the terms ardani and asiri 
clearly indicate, unfree people and prisoners of war belonging to the 
state and whom the local prince, as ruler of the state, could dispose of 

he pleased.* After the collapse of the Egyptian rule in Palestine and 
during the subsequent period of the ‘ Judges,’ there was no ceuatralized 
power in the country, and as a result both the corvée and state slavery 
were non-existent in Israel, With the emergence, however, of a new 
centralized power under David and Solomon, the corvée*® and state 


*Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, see particularly Nos. 120: 22; 173: 13; 268: 
19; 287: 54; and 288: 21. 

° For the meaning of asiru cf. Feigin, “ The Captives in Cuneiform Inscriptions,” 
AJSL 50 (1933-4), pp. 217-45 and 251 (1934-5), pp. 22-29; Landsberger, Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung, X (1935), p. 144. 

7 Unlike temple property, which was clearly defined and administered by temple 
officials, no clear line could be drawn between the property of the state and that of 
the king. Crown lands and the private possessions of the king were merged together 
and supervised by state officials. The fact, however, that the temple constituted a 
separate institution did not make its treasures and slaves immune from the king. 
He could, and indeed often did, make use of its property. Among the slaves sent to 
Egypt there might have been therefore many temple slaves. 

* The corvée, i.e., the obligation of the citizens to perform certain tasks, especially 
the construction of roads, erection of fortresses, building of temples, and tilling of 
crown lands, was practiced throughout the Near East. The Hammurabi Code does 
not mention the corvée, but in documents of that period as well as in those of the 
Neo-Babylonian period its existence is well attested. (Cf. Meissner, op. cit., pp. 123, 
129.) The Assyrian code prescribes forced labor (Sipar Sarri) for certain offenses, 
but does not mention the corvée as a general practice imposed on the people. (Cf. 
Driver and Miles, The Assyrian Laws, pp. 263-66.) The very fact, however, that 
forced labor was meted out as a punishment, shows that the corvée was also known 
in Assyria. (Cf. Meissner, op. cit., pp. 143 ff.) We have definitive information 
concerning the existence of the corvée in Syria and Palestine in the pre-Israelite 
period. The technical term used to designate the corvée is the same as that later 
employed for the same function in the Old Testament, namely, mas. It is mentioned 
in an Ugaritic text as msm (Virolleaud in Syria, XVIII [1937], p. 164), and in 
the Amarna period in a letter from Biridia of Megiddo in which he expressly states 
that he had assembled the awéliiti-mazza_of Megiddo and had sent them to tiltthe—- 
soil of the royal domains. at Shunem_{Thureau-Dangin in RA 19 [1922], p. 97; ef. 
Alt, Paldstinajahrbuch, 20 [1924], pp. 34-37, and Albright, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity, p. 155.) 

During the period of the Judges, the corvée was naturally unknown in Palestine. 
Lacking a central power, no one was in a position to impose it on the population. 
With the establishment of the monarchy, however, the situation changed, and the 
kings were quick to re-establish the institution as a means of securing unpaid labor. 
According to our sources, it was Solomon who first introduced this system in Israel 
(I Kings 5: 27, 9: 15). But the corvée was already in existence during the reign of 

..his predecessor, for an officer-of the-corvée (‘ am-mas) is mentioned in the time_ 
* of David (2 Sam- 20: 24; see also ibid.~12:31==I1 Chron. 20:3).. The census 
ordered by David (2 Sam. 24) was undertaken for the twofold purpose of taxation 
andcorvée, The corvée was continued throughout the existence of the Israelite and 
Judaean kingdoms. This is proven indirectly by the many building activities in the 
Northern Kingdom and directly by the degree of Asa: “ Thereupon king Asa_made 
a proclamation to all Judah—none were exempted—and they carried away the stones 
of Ramah_and its timbers with which Baasha_had-built. Then king Asa built. with 
them Geba of Benjamin and Mizpeh” (I Kings 15:22,-see also 2 Chron. 26: 9-10). 

Whether all the people from the aristocracy down to the city proletarians and 

peasantry were liable to the corvée is difficult to say. From the phrase ’én ndqi 
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slavery were re-established. The main source whence the state slaves 
were recruited was once again, as<it had been before, captives of war. 
“Some of the captives were, in accordance with the usage of the time, 
presented to the temple as the victorious deity’s share of the booty,” 
some were distributed as gifts to high officials of the army *® and the 
state; the bulk of the captives, however, fell as share to the king. The 
latter were employed in public works as auxiliaries to the corvée,"' as 
agricultural workers on the crown lands,'* while others were sold ** or 
| hired out by the king. 

Though the institution of state slavery was re-introduced after th« 
initial victories of David, state slavery became an important economic 
factor in Palestine only after the conquest of the ‘Arabah. It is a known 
fact that slave labor (excepting house slaves) is highly unprofitable un- 
less employed on a large scale in non-technical production. The slave 
has neither the will nor the skill to operate with delicate techniques and 
expensive tools. The natural field for the exploitation of slave labor is 
therefore on large latifundia and especially in mining industries where 
rough tools are used, where skill is not required, and where human beings 
can be wasted to an appalling degree without causing great loss to the 
cmployer. The metallurgical industry in the ‘Arabah presented just 
such an ideal field for the exploitation of slave labor. David, Solomon, 
and the kings who ruled this region after them, put the state slaves to 
work in the mines and utilized both to advantage. 
| That the institution of state slavery existed in Palestine from the 
days of David down to the period of Nehemiah and Ezra is attested by 
two technical terms preserved in the Old Testament designating this 
branch of slavery, viz., mas ‘6béd and ‘abdé Selémé. The terms mas and 
mas ‘6béd do not, as commonly supposed, express a common idea, that 
of “tribute” or “forced labor.” An examination of the twenty-two 
passages in which these terms are used** will show that they are not 


7|* none is exempted” in Asa’s decree and from the complaint of Nehemiah 3: 5 that 


{the nobles (addirim) of Teqé‘a “put not their necks to the work of their Lord,’ it 
may be safely assumed that only in emergencies was the aristocracy called upon to 
contribute_its share. In normal times, the burden of the corvée rested only on the 
shoulders of the common people. 

®°Cf. Num. 31: 32-47; Josh. 9: 23-27; Ez. 44: 7-9; and Ezra 8: 20. 

20 Cf. Dt. 21:10; Judg. 5: 30. 

Cf. 2 Sam. 12: 31-32; 2 Chron. 8: 2-9. King Mesha of Moab employed the 
Israelite captives in the strengthening of his fortifications, cf. Mesha Stone, Il. 25-26. 

For the existence of crown lands cf. I Sam. 8: 14; 22:7; I Kings 9: 11-13; Ez. 
48; 21; I Chron. 27: 25-31; 2 Chron. 21:3; 26: 9-10; 32: 27-29. 

13 Captives of war were often sold by the victorious king. For this practice in 
Palestine cf. Amos 1:9 and for Ugarit cf, Albright, “Two Letters from Ugarit,” 
BULLETIN, No. 82 (April, 1941), pp. 43-46. 

41Tt is highly improbable that the Deuteronomic admonition 17: 16, “that he 
(the king) shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people (hd-‘aém) to 
return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses,” refers to free born 
Judaeans who were sold to Egypt in exchange for horses. Perhaps we should take 
the term ‘dm here as meaning men of the Judaean corvée whom unscrupulous kings 
hired out to work in Egypt from where many never returned. 

15 Gen. 49: 15; Ex. 1:11; Dt. 20:11; Josh, 16:10; 17: 13; Judg. 1: 28, 30, 33, 
35; 2 Sam. 20: 24; I Kings 4:6; 5: 27, 28; 9:15, 21; 12: 18; Is. 31:8; Lament. 
1:1; Prov. 12: 24; Esth. 10: 1; and 2 Chron, 8:8; 10: 18. 
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‘terchangeable but represent three distinct branches of one institution 
hose economic value was deemed so important that high officials (NN, 
ham-mas) were appointed to administer its activities and income.'® 
1e term mas is employed in a threefold sense: (1) when used in refer- 
ce to conquered nations, particularly in relation to Canaanites, it means 
vayment of tribute ”;?7 (2) when used in reference to Israelites it 
means “corvée ”;18 (3) mas ‘6béd means “total enslavement.” The 
term mas ‘6béd is found three times: Gen. 49: 15; Josh. 16: 10; and I _ 
lings 9: 21° Disregarding the ‘ébéd after mas in Gen. 49:15 as a 
poetical exaggeration of Issachar’s fate, and the ‘6béd after mas in Josh. 
i: 10 as inconsistent with the numerous statements dealing with the 
same subject which use only mas,”° the term mas ‘6béd in I Kings 9: 21 
aves no-doubt-as to its real meaniiig: the-Canaanites-were 
Solomon to mas ‘é6béd “ state slavery,” in contradistinction-to-the-Lsrae 
lites, whom-he did not reduce to the status of ‘abddim “ slaves”-(I-Kings 
9: 22; II Chron. 8: 9), but_merely made-subject te—the_mas_“ corvée ” 
(I Kings 5: 27). This harsh treatment meted out to both Israelites and 
Canaanites was a result of the economic development of the country 
under David and Solomon. Expansion of international trade (a monop- 
oly of the king), and the mining industries brought new wealth into the 
hands of the rulers. It was this wealth which enabled Solomon to finance 
his extensive building activities. The mining industries and the building 
activities, however, could be carried out successfully only on the basis 
of unpaid labor. Otherwise, the first would have yielded too small profits 
and the latter would have proved too costly. Solomon solved the prob- 
lem of securing both high profits from the mines and low cost of construc- 
tion by imposing the corvée on the Israelites and by reducing the tribute- 
paying Canaanites and Edomites to state slavery. Since this new class 
of state slaves was officially created by Solomon they were appropriately re 
called ‘abdé Selémé “Solomon’s slaves,” ** i.e., king’s slaves. Once * 
formed, this class of state slaves remained in existence, varying of course 
in number and economic importance, till the end of the Judaean kingdom. 
Under the new ecclesiastical order established by Nehemiah and Ezra 
the bené ‘abdé Selémé,2? consisting of descendants of the enslaved/’ 
Canaanites to whom in course of time other foreigners were added, werd /< 
merged with the netinim, the temple slaves. The end of independenf / 
statehood marked also the end of state slavery. 


a 2 Sam. 20: 24; I Kings 4: 6; 5:28; 12:18; 2 Chron. 10: 8; see also Ex. 

** Dt. 20:11; Josh. 17: 13; Judg. 1: 28, 30, 33, 35. Of secondary importance to 
yur study are Jes. 31:8; Lament. 1:1; Prov. 12:24; and Esth. 10:1. The last 
sassage shows clearly that mas when imposed on conquered peoples means tribute: 
Mee king Ahasuerus laid a tribute (mas) on the land and on the coast-lands of 
1e sea.’ 

*8T Kings 5: 27; 9: 15. 

*©2 Chron. 8:8 has only mas, but being the parallel passage to I Kings 9: 21 
‘Chéd should be supplied. 

°° Cf. Josh. 17: 13; Judg. 1: 28, 30, 33, and 35. 

*1 Of, I Kings 9:27; 2 Chron. 8:18; 9: 10.2 oalers 

2 Ez. 2: 55-58; Nehem. 7: 57-60; 11: 3. 
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TWO CRESSETS FROM MARISA AND THE PILLARS OF 
JACHIN AND BOAZ 


W. F. ALsricut 


In the spring of 1920 I made my first visit to the painted tombs o! 
Tell Sandahannah near Beit Jibrin in southern Palestine, together wit! 
their discoverer, Dr. J. P. Peters, at that time honorary lecturer in th: 
School in Jerusalem. In looking through the tombs for details which 
had not been published, I was struck by the two painted cressets of 
Tomb II, which Peters and Thiersch had briefly described in thei: 
publication of 1905,1 but had not reproduced at all. Since the rather 
obvious comparison with the Solomonic pillars of Jachin and Boaz, which 
stood before the Temple, had not been made, I discussed it briefly in 
the course of a paper presented at the Palestine Oriental Society on 
May 25th, 1920: ‘“‘ Mesopotamian Influence in the Temple of Solomon.” * 
In March of the following year Professor C. C. McCown and I under- 
took a trip through Judaea, in the course of which we visited these 
tombs and studied their contents carefully.? In particular I made trac- 
ings and measured drawings of the upper parts of the two cressets (se¢ 
Fig. 1), while McCown obtained an excellent photograph of Cresset 
No. 2 (my numeration), herewith reproduced as Fig. 2. For one reason 
or another I have not hitherto published these interesting ancient repre- 
sentations, which faded out, or were deliberately erased, many years ago 
and are no longer visible at all. Now that excavation has become im- 
possible, I shall try both to publish my outstanding excavation reports 
(Bethel, Gibeah, Petra, Ader, etc.) and also to make many additional 
unpublished observations in archaeology and topography available for 
other scholars. 

As is well known, Tell Sandahannah, south of Beit Jibrin, represents 
the ancient Israelite site of Mareshah, which was called Marisa (not 
Marissa as generally spelled) ,* in the Hellenistic age. Before the middle 
of the third century B.C.° a Sidonian colony was established here by an 
official of Ptolemy Philadelphus, named Apollophanes, whose epitaph is 
still preserved in Tomb I, dating from the late third century. Tomb II 
1s a little more recent, but was certainly finished before the oldest dated 
graffito in it, belonging to the year 188 B.C. If we date it about the end 
of the third century we shall not be appreciably wrong. The syncretistic 
character of the culture reflected in these tombs is illustrated by the 
frieze in Tomb I, which reproduces exotic animals from a zoological 


1 J. P. Peters and Hermann Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa, 
London, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1905. Tomb II is described on pp. 29-35 and 
the cressets are referred to briefly on p. 32. 

* Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., I (1920), p. 6. 

®See Albright, BuLLETIN, No. 4, p. 5; McCown, Annual, II/III, pp. 111 f. 

See Abel, Revue Biblique, 1924, p. 567; Géographie de la Palestine, II (1938), 

. 379. 
. 5 About 257 B.C., or a few years later; on thé establishment of the colony see 
especially L. H. Vincent, Revue Biblique, 1920, pp. 177-182. 
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carden, evidently modelled after the famous one in Alexandria.? The 
personal names are in part Phoenician, in part native Idumaean (Edo- 
mite), but mainly Greek. The latter were undoubtedly borne in most 
cases by Phoenicians or Idumaeans; even the Sidonian head of the colony 
adopted a common Greek name, Apollophanes. In general we may say 
‘hat the material culture of the colony was Greek, but that its religious 
iieas were still dominantly Phoenician, though often garbed in Hellenic 
Cress. 

The two cressets were painted facing one another on opposite piers or 


Ye 





























2 








Fig. 1. The Painted Cressets in the Second Tomb of Marisa. 
pilasters, which separated the vestibule of Tomb II from the main 
—— We quote the following short description from Peters and 
Thiersch: 

“The piers . . . are furnished with very simple lintels, painted a light 
red. Below these runs the garland frieze, with its borders, blackish above, 
red below. In front, on the shaft of each pilaster, immediately below 
this frieze, is painted in bright yellow a tall candelabrum. Towards the 


_* For the best account of these tombs from the standpoint of comparative archae- 
ology and art see Carl Watzinger, Denkméiler Paldstinas, II (1935), pp. 17-20. 
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top—the two sides vary somewhat—the outline is enriched by turned 
mouldings and calyx-like enlargements. On this rests a reddish colored 
lamp, with a bright red flame issuing from its long, boat-shaped ends. 
It is intended to represent a pottery lamp on a gold stand. The long, 
straight shaft of the stand rests directly on a square pedestal. Below 
and by the side of this candelabrum are represented two figures, both 
very small and youthful in appearance. The larger advances toward the 
altar, the right hand raised as though in adoration. He wears a sleeve- 
less garment, scarcely reaching to the knees, girded about the waist, and 
with a broad, white vertical stripe in the middle. With the left hand 
he drags after him a smaller figure, naked except for the small cloak on 
his back.” 


Fig. 2. Cresset No. 2 in the Second Tomb of Marisa. 


B-. o 


In an initialed footnote (p. 32) Peters compared “the Babylonian and 
Assyrian representations of tall altars, resembling candelabra, which have 
been found on [Neo-Babylonian] seals; also Babylonian representations 
or seals and bas-reliefs {mostly from the third millennium] of priests 
leading suppliants, worshippers, or sacrificers to the presence of the 
deity.” Thiersch, on the other hand, wrote (p. 87): “... the tall, slender, 
metal candelabra, with the clay lamps set upon them (in Tomb II), 
appear to be purely Phoenician. Their nearest analogies are the fine, 
large specimens from the Sidonian royal tombs, and the quite similar 
ones from Curium in Cyprus.” 
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In an account of the painted tombs of Marisa which he presented 
before the Académie des Inscriptions in 1902, the late Pere Lagrange of 
the Dominican Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem wrote: “au bout des colon- 
nades peintes, deux énormes candélabres accostés chacun d’un person- 
nage nu, conduisant un enfant par la main.” Since Lagrange and Peters- 
Thiersch, there does not seem to have been any discussion of the can- 
delabra at all in archaeological literature. 

The accounts agree with my own observation, except that there is 
not the slightest reason to consider the basins at the top as representing 
clay lamps, as assumed by Peters and Thiersch. No clay lamps of such 
enormous size have ever been discovered. The red color, distinguishing 
the bowls at the top sharply from the shafts on which they stand, must 
naturally be attributed to the copper or bronze of the putative originals. 
Large copper lamps on gilded shafts would be expected—but not clay 
lamps on gold stands. In 1920-21 it was no longer possible to see the 
clothing worn by the two figures represented as worshipping at the base 
of each shaft. The description given by Peters and Thiersch is, however, 
more precise than that of Pere Lagrange and is probably more accurate. 
My measurements gave the ratio between the heights of the cressets 
and of the officiating priests as about one to three; we may therefore 
suppose that the originals were believed to be about eighteen feet, or 
twelve cubits, high. This removes them from the class of candelabra in 
the strict sense to that of cressets flanking the entrance to a Phoenician 
temple, as depicted on coins. We shall, accordingly, call them “ cressets ” 
in this paper, though this term is employed only for convenience, not 
to restrict the cultic use of the objects in any respect. That they pos- 
sessed explicit cultic significance is certain because of the two worshippers 
represented in attitudes of adoration before each of them. 

There can be no doubt that Peters was wrong in comparing our cressets 
with the tall objects in Neo-Babylonian seals from the period 600-400 
B.C. The latter are actually divine emblems such as the “ spear” of 
Marduk set on a pedestal, and they have seldom, if ever, anything to 
co with candelabra, altars of incense, or the like.’ On the other hand, 
Thiersch was partly correct in comparing them with Phoenician “ candel- 
abra.” The three which he mentions are all to be considered as actually 
metal candelabra: two of them, from the tomb of Tabnit king of Sidon, 
belonging to the end of the fourth century B. C.; § the third, from Curium 
i: Cyprus, must date from the same general period. The candelabra 
from Sidon are described by Reinach and Hamdy Bey in the following 
terms: “ Elles se composaient chacune de trois piéces: le trépied, la tige, et 


7On the seals and cylinders in question and on their date see especially W. H. 
Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia (1910), p. 194, and H. Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals (1939), p. 218. For a representative collection of these seals see 
L. Legrain, The Culture of the Babylonians (University of Pennsylvania, The Uni- 
versity Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vols. XIII-XIV), 1925, 
Nos. 674 ff. and 965 ff. For occasional altars of incense on these seals see K. Wigand, 
Thymiateria (Bonner Jahrbiicher, No. 122, 1912), pp. 21 f. 

8 Th. Reinach and Hamdy Bey, Une nécropole royale & Sidon (1892), pp. 89 f. and 
fig. 35. 


® Perrot and Chipiez, The Art of Phoenicia and Cyprus, II, p. 412. 
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la corbeille surmontant deux fleurs de lotus renversées, et superposées, qui 
avaient été reliées autrefois par une piéce de bois ad hoc passant interieure- 
ment a travers la tige.” At the top are supports for the lamps proper, which 
do not appear to have been found, below are two inverted lily buds at the 
top of a long narrow shaft, and at the bottom are tripods; the candelabra 
are, respectively, 1.50 and 1.70 metres high. We have described the 
candelabra in question rather fully, since it is important to stress the 
difference between them and the cressets of Marisa, which approximate 
in form another related class of objects, the Phoenician thymiateria or 
metal incense-stands. Hitherto no actual specimen of the latter appears 
to have been found, but many examples are known from seals and sculp- 
tures and they were extensively borrowed by Greeks and Etruscans, who 


A Phoenician Seal. 





Fig. 4. A Phoenician god 
on the cherub throne. 


continued to employ them for centuries after they had apparently ceased 
to be made in Phoenicia itself. We owe to Karl Wigand an admirable 
monograph on these thymiateria, accompanied by an elaborate com- 
parative treatment of the material (see note 7). 

One of the best illustrations of an incense-stand of this type is found 
on the seal of unknown provenience shown in Fig. 3.1° This seal, which 
cennot be dated more precisely than between cir. 900 and 600 B.C., in 
the present state of our knowledge, represents a god seated on a throne 
supported by two winged sphinxes, i. e., cherubs.’! Before him stands a 
metal incense-stand of candelabrum type, decorated above by three hori- 
zontal ledges and below by three inverted lilies. The correctness of this de- 
scription is proved by such representations as that in Fig. 4, on a broken 
slab from the vicinity of Tyre.!? Here we have a god seated on the 


10 See M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel und Homer, Pl. LXXXII: 3; A. 
Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, Pl. XV: 2. Figs. 3-10 were drawn by Miss Helen 
Ashbury under my supervision. 

™ On the cherub as a winged sphinx, either male or female, see my preliminary 
remarks in the Biblical Archaeologist, I, No. 1, as well as Graham and May, Culture 
and Conscience, pp. 248 ff. 

12See especially R. Dussaud, Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, LXVIII (1913). 
p- 66, fig. 4, diseussed on pp. 64 f. 
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cherub throne, with two serpents and a scepter in his right hand. Before 
iim is an incense-stand, decorated with three inverted lilies, just as on 
he seal. The flames are so clearly indicated that there can be little doubt 
ibout the purpose of the object, which was to provide a bed of coals on 
which incense might be sprinkled at intervals. The date of the relief in 
“ig. 4 is uncertain. Dussaud’s date in the first half of the fourth century 
3, C. is subjective; I should date it at least two centuries earlier. In Fig. 
5 another Phoenician seal is illustrated, but the exact character of the 
ornamentation is unclear—either horizontal projections, lily knobs, or 
both."* The seal bears undoubted superficial resemblance to Neo-Baby- 
ionian seals of the type referred to above (note 7) and may be tenta- 
tively attributed to the sixth century B.C. The incense-stand on a Punic 





Fig. 5. A Phoenician Fig. 6. From a Punic stela Fig. 7. A terra-cotta 
before the sacred of the fourth century mould from Israelite 
candelabrum. B. C. found in Sicily. Samaria. 


stela from Lilybaeum in Sicily (Fig. 6) belongs to the same type, with 
the characteristic three ledges or projections which we have already 
learned to recognize.'* According to Wigand the oldest representation 
of a thymiaterion on a Phoenician seal comes from Tharros in Sardinia; 
it bears the figure of a bearded deity seated on the cherub-throne.’> The 
supporting sphinx is also bearded. The seal is definitely archaic; Furt- 
wingler’s suggested date in the seventh or sixth centuries is too low and 
may be raised to about the ninth. Attention may here be called to the 
fact that the Phoenician inscriptions of Nora and Bosa in Sardinia are 
now known to go back to the ninth century, during which Phoenician 
activity in Sardinia was probably at its height.’® For other, later repre- 
sentations of incense-stands in territory under direct Phoenician influence 
we may refer to Wigand’s survey of the material (pp. 27-30 and figs. 
53 ff.). 

The Phoenician incense-stand was borrowed by both the Greeks and 
the Etruscans; the latter seem to have obtained it directly from the 


18 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, op. cit., pl. LXXXIT: 2. 

1 Of. Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, I, 1, No. 138 on pl. XXIX. 

8 Furtwiingler, op. cit., pl. VII: 12 (cf. Wigand, pp. 27f.). The reproduction by 
lurtwiingler shows two projecting ledges above the knobs, 

1° See BULLETIN, No. 83, pp. 17 ff.; Studies in the History of Oulture (Waldo 
Gifford Leland Volume), 1942, pp. 41 ff. 
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Phoenician colonies in the Western Mediterranean, without Greek inter- 
mediation. We cannot, accordingly, be surprised to find Etruscan incense- 
stands of the sixth century (e.g., Wigand, Nos. 62 and 65) reproducing 
the horizontal projections of Phoenician examples. One of them alter- 
nates three horizontal projections with two shorter knob-like projections, 
perhaps intended to be lily knobs. The other (No. 65), which is very 
low in proportion to its width, has four horizontal ledges, spaced at equal 
in:tervals between the base and the bowl of the stand. 

The lack of representations of metal incense-stands or candelabra of 
the types discusssed above in Israelite Palestine can scarcely be due to 
anything but accident. However, it is probable that we have one broken 
example of the class in a terra-cotta mould (Fig. 7) discovered by G. A. 
Reisner in the ruins of Israelite Samaria, i.e., dating from the ninth or 
eighth century B.C.17 In view of the bare shaft below and the four 
horizontal projections above, it is difficult to see what else the object 
cen have been. 

Unquestionably related to the metal thymiateria in form and function 
were the cressets which flanked the entrance to the temple of Aphrodite 
at Paphos in Cyprus, illustrated from Roman coins of the Empire in Figs. 
8 and 9.1° The earlier, more summary design in Fig. 8 comes from a 
Roman coin of the reign of Vespasian (76/7 A.D.); the later, more 
stereotyped representation in Fig. 9 comes from a Roman coin of later 
date and may be considered a good average example of the form taken 
by the temple facade in coins of the second and third centuries. It is 
scarcely probable that they reflect the actual appearance of the structure, 
since the many deviations would be difficult to explain from autopsy; 
more probably they carry on a tradition of the original appearance of 
the temple, handed down graphically, perhaps as sculpture or relief em- 
ployed in the temple cult. However this may be, the two cressets were 
comparable in height with the roof of the portico and the main doorway 
of the temple. They can thus hardly have been less than five or six 
metres (fifteen to twenty feet) high and must have been in the same 
class as the originals of the cressets at Marisa, so far as height was con- 
cerned. The variations in the form of the top show that the ancient 
artists had in mind both cressets for lighting and incense-stands, since 
the flames of Fig. 8 illustrate the former, while the cones of Fig. 9 point 
to the use of incense. 

The coins of Paphos have often been employed as illustrations of the 
two columns of Jachin and Boaz in the Temple of Solomon. There is 
much to be said for this comparison. The latter flanked the entrance 
to the Temple and stood in the portico or in close juxtaposition to it; 
they were comparable in height (18 cubits or about 27 feet, according 
to biblical tradition); they were of metal. Moreover, as pointed out by 
Robertson Smith more than fifty years ago,’® there is good philological 


1 Harvard Excavations at Samaria, II, pl. 64m. 

18 Hig. 8 is from A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, p. 424, fig. 325, and n. 2; ef. Ronzevalle, 
Mélanges de V Université St. Joseph, XV, pl. XXXV, 14b (cf. also 14c-e). Fig. 9 
is taken from Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, pl. LX XXII: 8. 

19 Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, new edition (1894), pp. 487-90. 
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reason for considering Jachin and Boaz as really lofty cressets. Accord- 
ing to I Kings 7: 41 the shafts of the two pillars were crowned with gulloth, 
“ basins,” employing the word gullah which is used in Zech. 4: 3 for the 
basin of a lamp-stand with seven wicks.”° Each gulldh was covered with 
 sebakah, literally “ network,” but equally well, “ grating.” In addition 
to these considerations, we read that the upper part of the pillars were 
decorated with lily work (ma‘aseh shiishan) , I Kings 7: 19. It is true that 
many details cannot yet be fully understood, but our archaeological 
parallels certainly contribute more to the correct reconstruction of the 
pillars than do the labored reconstructions of Benzinger and others, which 
look like nothing ever excavated in the Near East. For further discussion 
of the problem of Jachin and Boaz in the light of our new data, I may 
refer to the treatment in Chapter V of my forthcoming volume, Archae- 
ology and the Religion of Israel.** Here I also discuss (Chap. V, n. 58) 
the interesting problem of the hammanim, i.e., altars of incense, as has 
been shown conclusively by Harald Ingholt (Mélanges Dussaud, II, 








Fig. 8. Fagade of the temple of Fig. 9. Facade of the temple of 
Aphrodite at Paphos according Aphrodite at Paphos according 
to an early Roman coin. to a Roman coin. 








1939) and K. Elliger.** In the first millennium and later this term was 
applied to slender stone altars with four horns. Earlier it is probable 
that the term was applied to terra-cotta braziers (whence the name, 
from hmm, “ to be hot, to heat’) and related incense-stands of pottery. 
Was the term also applied to metal incense-stands, or even to our 
cressets? I am frankly skeptical in both cases, though the possibility 
must be granted in the former. Both cressets and metal incense-stands 
evolved, however, from candelabra, whereas the stone altars appear to 
have developed from pottery braziers—or rather to have been substituted 
for the_latter. 5 

The curious occurrence of horizontal ledges or projections in groups, 
usually of three, though also of two and four, points to a further com- 
parison, which cannot be accidental. As is well known, the enigmatic 
symbol of Osiris, the djed pillar (pronounced djid in early times, tat in 
Roman times) ,?** was characterized also by four horizontal projections 
or ledges. In Fig. 10 I have collected miscellaneous examples of the djed 
pillar from Egypt and Palestine, to illustrate its iconographic evolution. 


0 See Annual, XVII (1938), p. 4, n. 3. 

*1To be issued by the Johns Hopkins Press in April, according to present plans. 
*2 Zeits. f. Alttest. Wiss., 1939, pp. 256-265. 

228 See Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Chap. V, n. 57. 
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The first three all come from the mortuary temple of Djoser, founder 
of the Third Dynasty, cir. 2600 B.C.; ** they illustrate both the probable 
origin of the symbol in a bundle of reeds used as structural support and 
the early variation of form exhibited by the symbol in question. No. 4, 
from the shrine of Aashait, daughter of Mentuhotpe III, in the late 21st 
century,‘ illustrates the standard Egyptian form at about the period 
when it was presumably borrowed by the Canaanites. No. 5 is a 
characteristic faience amulet from the foundation deposits of the early 
eighteenth century at Byblus in Syria.2> No. 6 comes from the Hyksos 
town of Tell el-Far‘ah in southern Palestine and dates from about 1600 
R.C.2° No. 7 was found in the tomb of King Tut‘ankhamin, in the 
fourteenth century.2? No. 8, finally, is an example of Phoenician or 


1 pra | 
ff ; 
“4S. 
3 


6 7 8 


Fig. 10. Miscellaneous selected examples of the djed-pillar 
of Osiris from Egypt and Palestine, cir. 2600-900 B. C. 


Israelite work in ivory from the ninth century.*° Palestinian examples 
are numerous; a particularly interesting occurrence is on a ceremonial 
basalt model of a throne of deity, found in a thirteenth-century (so!) 
deposit at Beth-shan.”® The throne is flanked by griffins instead of the 
cherubs which became popular in the twelfth century and which con- 
tinued in use for a thousand years thereafter in Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian territory. On the back of the throne is a carved djed pillar, 
with the usual four horizontal projections, just below which are two 
arms, upraised in adoration or in blessing. From the elbows are sus- 


*8 Cf. H. Schiifer, Studies Presented to F. Ll. Griffith (1932), p. 424. 

4 E. Naville, Deir el-Bahari, Part II, pl. XV. 

25P. Montet, Byblos et VEgypte, pl. LIV: 241 (cf. 242-5). 

26 Flinders Petrie, Beth-pelet I, pl. VI: 3. 

*7 Howard Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, II, pl. LX XVIII, A. 

28 J. W. Crowfoot and G. M. Crowfoot, Early Ivories from Samaria (1938), pl. 
IIT: 1. . 

2° Alan Rowe, The Four Cananite Temples at Beth-shan, I (1940), p. 9 and pl. 
XIX: 13 and XLVIII A. 
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pended two ‘ankh signs, representing “life” in Egyptian symbolism. 
Above is a winged figure, perhaps a uraeus (cobra), though possibly a 
bird. The technique is thoroughly Canaanite and the details are not 
Egyptian but syncretistic, though strongly influenced, of course, from 
‘gyptian sources. Taken in connection with all the other evidence, this 
ultie throne proves conclusively that the Canaanites borrowed the 
‘gyptian symbol and adapted it to their own religious purposes.*° Simi- 
«tly, the late Pére Ronzevalle has shown convincingly that the enig- 
matic symbol of Tanit among the Carthaginians was originally a crux 
ansata (‘ankh) ** Canaanite and Phoenician iconography were both 
saturated with Egyptian influence, as becomes clearer every year. 


be 


Set OO Oke 


THE EXODUS AND THE SETTLEMENT IN CANAAN 
H. H. Rowtey 


In his excellent book What Mean these Stones? Millar Burrows 
briefly treats of the date of the Exodus and the conquest of Palestine in 
the light of archaeology, and amongst the theories to which the Biblical 
and extra-Biblical material has given rise he makes mention of the one 
I proposed a few years ago. The problem is admittedly not simple, and 
as Burrows freely recognizes, every theory encounters some difficulties. 
When I presented my view, I said “ The evidence is not simple and irre- 
sistible, and I have tried not to present it as such, but to show that we 
can be guided only by probabilities amongst the maze of apparently 
conflicting evidence.” * I am not, therefore, unprepared to find the diffi- 
culties in my view pointed out, or to learn that Burrows favours one of 
the rival views. It is with some regret, however, that I find that he does 
not quite accurately represent my view, and that he bases his rejection 
on this misrepresentation of my case.” 

He observes * that my view “ has all the difficulties of Albright’s view 
and fits none of the archeological or biblical data which are not equally 
compatible with that view.” To this he adds “ It suffers further from the 
fact that not only Jericho, but also Bethel and Lachish, and probably 


®°Tt is quite possible that the Phoenician deity Sid, the vocalization of whose 
name is certain from Greek and Roman transcriptions, was either derived from the 
Egyptian deity Djid, properly the personified djed pillar, or was secondarily identi- 
fied with the latter. It must be remembered that Eg. dj was regularly transcribed 
as ¢ in Canaanite and Hebrew. 

51 See Mélanges de VUniversité St. Joseph, XVI (1932), pp. 33-50. 

1*Tsrael’s Sojourn in Egypt’ in Bulletin of John Rylands Library, xxii, 1938, pp. 
243-290, and separately (referred to below in latter form). Cf.'also ‘The Eisodus 
and the Exodus’ in Expository Times, L, 1938/9, pp: 503-508, and a forthcoming 
paper ‘ Habiru and Hebrews’ to appear in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1942. 

?Israel’s Sojourn, p. 23. 

*« [It appears to me that Professor Rowley has unconsciously exaggerated the 
“ misrepresentation,”’ if it exists at all. In a short paragraph only the high spots of 
Rowley’s theory could be touched. I have asked Burrows to reply briefly in the 
April number.—W. F. A.] 

®’ What Mean these Stones? p. 79. 
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Debir, would have fallen before the Israelites entered the Promised 
Land.” The difficulties of Albright’s view which he specifies‘ are that 
“Jericho, even according to Albright’s own dating, will have been in 
ruins for at least half a century when Joshua crossed the Jordan,” and 
that “ the four-generation tradition of Genesis 15: 16 and Exodus 6: 16-20 
and the figures in Judges 11: 26 and 1 Kings 6: 1 are left unexplained 
also.” 

The main points of my view are: 

(1) A group of Israelite tribes, including Judah, Simeon and Levi, with 
associated Kenite and other elements, pressed into Palestine from the 
south in the Amarna age. In the same age other ‘ Leah-tribes ’ and more 
distantly related ‘ Concubine-tribes ’ were getting a footing in other parts 
of the land. 

(2) In the same age other Israelite elements separated from the group 
that pressed in from the south, and went into Egypt. In the time of 
Ikhnaton an individual from this group attained eminence and authority. 

(3) The Simeonite and Levite elements reached the district of 
Shechem, of which they took treacherous advantage, with the result that 
they suffered some serious disaster. This caused Simeon to fall back on 
Judah, to be absorbed in that tribe, while Levi was more widely scattered. 
Some Levite elements fell back on Judah, while some went into Egypt. 
to join the recently separated group that had gone thither. 

(4) Four generations later, in the reign of Merneptah, the Exodus 
from Egypt took place. The leader was Moses, who on his mother’s side 
had Kenite connexions, and who on that account had fled to a Kenite 
settlement, when he had been forced to leave Egypt. 

(5) This group was led by Joshua into the central part of the land, and 
it comprised principally the Joseph tribes, but had also Levite elements, 
as above indicated. 

Burrows’ statement that my view fits none of the Biblical data which 
are not equally compatible with Albright’s view, and that it shares the 
specified difficulties of Albright’s view in respect of Biblical data, is 
surprising. 

(a) It is clear that my view does not share with Albright’s the failure 
to explain the four-generation tradition of the Bible, since it is of the 
essence of my view that the Sojourn in Egypt was of that duration. 

(b) So far as 1 Kings 6: 1 is concerned, I pointed out that this is in 
conflict with a number of statements of the Biblical tradition, as well as 
with the genealogies, and that where the Biblical evidence contradicts 
itself, the chronology of the late editor of Kings, calculating a date some 
eight hundred and fifty years before the compilation of his work, is hardly 
to be preferred against the traditions themselves, and against the genea- 
logies, especially in view of the fact that he was calculating it without the 
help of a fixed era, or even of a continuous line of kings. 

(c) I did not discuss Judges 11: 26, but it provides no embarrassment 
to my view. I hold that Gad and Reuben belonged to the earlier wave 
of immigrants, who entered in the Amarna period.® For a Gileadite like 


‘ Tbid., p. 78. ‘ 
5So, too, Meek, in BULLETIN, No. 61, Feb. 1936, pp. 17f., and Hebrew Origins 


1936, p. 22. 
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Jephthah to refer to the conquest as having occurred three centuries 
before his time, therefore, would call for no explanation. For Burrows 
places Jephthah in the neighbourhood of 1100 B.C., and if S. A. Cook’s 
view that the Jephthah story once stood in immediate association with 
the story of Saul’s victory over the Ammonites ° is correct, he should be 
placed somewhat later. It should, however, be added that it is improb- 
able that Judges 11: 26 contains the ipsissima verba of Jephthah, and 
that the figure more probably comes from the compiler of the book of 
Judges, and belongs to his attempt to fit the Judges into a succession in 
a chronological scheme. Moreover, the reference to Heshbon is chrono- 
los ically doubtful, since (1) Glueck states that there was a long break 
in the history of permanent settlements east of Jordan down to the Iron 
age,’ and (2) the Biblical traditions place Og, king of Bashan, in the 
Iron age (Deut. 3: 11), and represent his defeat as following hard on 
that of Sihon. The difficulties of Judges 11: 26 do not arise from my view, 
therefore, but from criticism and archaeology. It might well be an ante- 
dating to the time of the settlement of Gad and Reuben of something 
that happened in the age of Moses and Joshua. But if archaeology were 
to establish its possibility in the fourteenth century B.C., my view could 
readily accommodate it. 

(d) The Biblical data place the birth of Moses after the beginning of 
the Oppression. Albright’s view that the Oppression lasted ten years or 
less ™ is incompatible with this, and leaves no room for any historical 
basis of the Moses saga. 

(e) The Bible states that the Pharaoh of the Oppression died before 
the Exodus (Ex. 2: 23), and probability is against Moses’ return to the 
court of the Pharaoh in whose reign he had fled. And if the story of his 
flight is rejected, some rational motive for his entry into Egypt to bring 
the Israelites out remains to be suggested. I therefore place the Exodus 
at the beginning of the reign of Merneptah, as against Albright’s placing 
it early in the reign of the Pharaoh of the Oppression, and de Vaux’s 
assignment of it to the latter part of the Oppressor’s reign.® 

In a similar way Burrows exaggerates the archaeological objections to 
my view. 

(i) The statement that Lachish and Debir would have fallen before 
the Israelites entered the Promised Land appears to rest on some con- 
fusion. Both of these places lay within what became the borders of 
Judah, and on my view Judah entered the land in the fourteenth century 
B.C., and gradually extended its hold on the district. They were there- 
fore there in good time to capture cities whose fall is placed in the thir- 
teenth century B.C. In Josh. 15: 15 ff. and Judges 1: 11 ff. the capture 
of Debir is stated to have been achieved by Othniel as a part of the 
Judahite settlement of the south. In Josh. 10: 38 f. the capture of Debir 
is ascribed to Joshua. It is therefore probable that there is here trans- 
ferred to Joshua a victory with which he had really nothing to do. It 


° Oritical Notes on Old Testament History, 1907, p. 24, and Cambridge Ancient 
History, ii, 1924, p. 372. 

* Buttetin, No. 68, Dec. 1937, p. 20. 

7*[I should place the beginning of the Oppression under Sethos I, Ramesses’ 
father—wW. F. A.] 


5 Cf. ZAW, 1938, p. 238. 
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may equally well be that the ascription of the victory over Lachish to 
Joshua (Josh. 10: 31f.) is a similar transfer. 

(ii) The case of Bethel is quite different. This lies in the district whose 
conquest I assign to the group Moses led out of Egypt, and the archae- 
ological dating of its fall is relevant and important. Albright stated in 
1934 that the fal! could be placed in the thirteenth century B.C. 
Shortly afterwards he defined the date as falling approximately in th« 
first half of the thirteenth century.’° Yet more recently he reverts to th: 
less precise statement, and ascribes the fall to ‘some time in the thir- 
teenth century B. C.,’ “ and Burrows contents himself with these limits.’ 
As there is nothing whatever in my view inconsistent with the fall of 
Bethel within the thirteenth century B. C., it is not clear why this should 
be advanced as a count against me. For Burrows himself observes that | 
put the conquest at the end of the thirteenth century. For on my view 
it is quite unnecessary to assign the forty years of wandering in the 
wilderness to the group Moses led out of Egypt. It has long been noted 
that the Kadesh tradition and the Sinai tradition were probably separate 
traditions, and they may reasonably be connected with the two separate 
Israelite incursions, posited by other theories as well as mine. My view 
would naturally associate the Kadesh tradition with the advance of 
Judah and other elements northwards, and the Sinai traditions with the 
group Moses led. Since the combination of the traditions assigned almost 
the whole of the forty years to the sojourn at Kadesh, it is not necessary 
to suppose that any long interval of time separated the Exodus from the 
entry into Palestine of the group that came out of Egypt. Not to burke 
any difficulty, I should add that even Albright’s narrower dating of the 
fall of Bethel leaves but a slender margin of difference. It is true that 
he there places it not later than 1250 B.C., while I place the Exodus 
circa 1225 B.C.* It may, however, be noted that my date rested on the 
Egyptian chronology of Breasted and the Cambridge Ancient History, 
which assigned to Rameses IT the years 1292-1225 B.C. Albright, how- 
ever, follows Borchardt and dates the accession of Merneptah in 1235 
B.C.1* On his chronology, therefore, the interval between the termina- 
tion of his narrower limits of archaeological dating for the fall of Bethel 
and the date my view requires is about twenty years. So slender a margin 
can hardly be held to be fatal to my view, when the archaeological dating 
rests on fairly broad considerations. 

(iii) The case of Jericho is again in a different category. On Albright’s 
view, as Burrows notes, Jericho fell some time before the Exodus. 
Although Burrows draws attention to this as one of the difficulties of 


® BULLETIN, No. 56, Dec. 1934, p. 11. 

10 BULLETIN, No. 57, February 1935, p. 30: “The date of the fall of Bethel may 
be tentatively placed in the first half of the thirteenth century”; and BULLETIN, 
No. 58, April 1935, p. 13: “A date in the first half of the thirteenth century is 
clearly indicated for the fall of Bethel, though a slightly earlier date is not 
excluded.” 

11 From the Stone Age to Christianity, 1940, p. 212. Cf. ButteTin, No. 74, April 
1939, p. 17. 

12 Op. cit., p. 76. 

18 Tsrael’s Sojourn in Egypt, p. 23. 

14 BuLLeTIN, No. 58, April 1935, p. 18, and 74, April 1939, p. 20. 
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Albright’s theory, he nevertheless follows him. He thus clearly recog- 
nizes that a single difficulty, even of such importance, is not necessarily 
fatal in a question of such complexity. It can hardly, therefore, be con- 
sidered fatal to my view. Moreover, Albright’s dating of the fall of 
Jericho is not the only one. At the moment there are three rival views of 
the date of this event, all held by archaeologists of distinction, whose title 
to an opinion cannot be questioned. Garstang dates it now between - 
1400 and 1385 B.C.; Albright dates it between 1375 and 1300 B.C.; 
Vincent dates it between 1250 and 1200 B.C. I do not profess to decide 
among them. I but observe that if Vincent’s date is correct there is no 
conflict whatever with my view of the date of the Exodus, especially if 
it may be revised to circa 1235 B.C., with the newer dating of Mernep- 
tah’s accession. If, on the other hand, Garstang’s date or Albright’s 
should be finally accepted, my view would share this difficulty with 
Albright’s, but it would fall no more than his. For while I would retain 
the destruction of Jericho for Joshua, if possible, in accordance with my 
desire to synthesize as much as I may of the Biblical data with the 
archaeological, I have already observed that “ we cannot rule out a priori 
the possibility that the story of the fall of Jericho was transferred to 
him in tradition.” ** 

(iv) I may add that my view of the date of the descent into Egypt 
harmonizes at another point with the Biblical and the archaeological 
evidence more closely than its rival. The Biblical account in Gen. 46: 
28 ff. makes it clear that the land of Goshen was not in the neighbourhood 
of the court in the age of the Descent. Joseph had to make a journey to 
the district, which is assigned to the pastoral Israelites because it is far 
from the court, where the sight of them will not offend the Egyptians. 
On the other hand, at the time of the Oppression and the Exodus, it is 
clear that the land of Goshen is in the neighbourhood of the court. 
Egyptian archaeology has established that the delta city which Rameses 
II rebuilt ranked as a court city, and was none other than the capital 
city of the Hyksos. My view that the Descent was in the Amarna age 
and the Exodus in the thirteenth century would seem to be in harmony 
with both the Biblical and the archaeological evidence, whereas the view 
that the Descent was in the Hyksos period would seem to confront a 
difficulty. as also would the view that the Exodus was in the fifteenth 


century B.C.1¢ 


15 Tsrael’s Sojourn in Egypt, p. 18n. 

*6 {To the bibliographical references mentioned by Professor Rowley in the foot- 
notes to his article may now be added his own paper in Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, 1941, pp. 152 ff., in which he criticizes the views of Mr, Lucas on the 
date of the Exodus. Meanwhile Professor Garstang has returned to the problem 
in his revision of the chronology of Jericho in the Late Bronze Age (Am. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., 1941, pp. 368 ff.), through which most of the remaining differences between 
his and my ceramic chronology are eliminated. However, the resulting picture strikes 
me as unnecessarily complex and difficult from the stratigraphic point of view. For 
an exceedingly fair and competent survey of the whole question in compact form 
cur readers may be referred to G. E. Wright’s sketch in the Biblical Archaeologist, 
September, 1940, pp. 25-40. It may be noted that I have comparatively little un- 
published material to add to the discussion and that the publication of Tell Beit 
Mirsim III and Bethel will merely confirm my previous datings——W. F. A.] 
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SPEISER’S INTRODUCTION TO HURRIAN 


Twenty-five years ago Tushratta’s letter to the Egyptian pharaoh, founc 


among the famous Amarna Letters, was the only surviving documen 
in the language which we now call Hurrian. Because of its size and goox 
state of preservation it is still of capital importance, but we are nov 
fortunate enough to have additional material at our disposal. Hurria: 
texts have been found in Bogazkéy, in Ras Shamra, and in Mari; Hur 
rian phrases and terms are occasionally inserted in Nuzu texts (th 
readers of the BuLLETIN may be referred to Gordon’s list in No. 64) 
Hurrian proper names are spread over northern Mesopotamia, Syria an 
Palestine. This material belongs mainly to the middle of the secon 
millennium B.C.; some is as early as the Accad dynasty, very littl 
younger than 1200 B.C. 

E. A. Speiser’s Introduction to Hurrian (Annual of the Americar 
Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XX, 1940-1941) tries for the firs! 


time to coordinate all this evidence. Not that Speiser had no forerunners. 


He duly acknowledges their achievements and incorporates their result 


in his book. His treatment of the language, however, goes much farther 


than anything attempted before. He endeavors to give as complete a 
picture as the still scanty material permits. And this with such success 
that his book can rightly be said to mark the beginning of a new epoch 
in Hurrian studies. Any further work on Hurrian will have to start from 
the level which Speiser has reached. 

It will hardly surprise anyone that even Speiser cannot settle all the 
problems involved. Nobody is better aware of that than the author 
himself. He conscientiously mentions diverging opinions, discusses them, 
rejects and disproves them whenever he can, and gives the reader every 
opportunity to check them if he so wishes. Disagreement concerns 
mainly details. On most essential points agreement seems to be reached. 

The author avails himself fully of the possibilities which are provided 
by the circumstance that Hurrian has come down to us in Accadian 
cuneiform of varying age and provenience, and moreover in the totally 
different system of Ras Shamra. This situation enables him to interpret 
Hurrian phonemics much more successfully than would otherwise be 
possible. 

When describing morphology Speiser derives his categories from the 
language itself. This is the only possible scientific procedure. To apply 
the categories of classical grammar to a language so different in structure 
would have spelled catastrophe. 

I cannot enter here on a discussion of controversial details. But I wish to give 
the reader an idea of the nature of Hurrian and propose to analyze to this end a 
Hurrian “ word,” namely as-hu-si-ku-un-ni-wi-na (KUB XXVII 8 obv. 17). This is 
the plural in -na (in my opinion a plural article, differently Speiser §§ 138 ff.) of 
an adjective of appurtenance (genitive) in -wi/e (Speiser §151); it is in gram- 
matical agreement with the preceding plural “the gods.” The genitive is based on 
as-hu-si-ku-un-ni which turns out to be a verbal form *ashozi(k)konna nominalized 
by the singular article -ni (slightly differently Speiser § 136f.). The verbal form 
belongs to the i-class (Speiser § 185) which I interpret as a passive. It is marked 
ais a preterite by the suffix -o%- (Speiser § 181), and probably as a “ continuative ” 
o;: “ iterative ” by the suffix -(k)ko- (Speiser -kk- § 186); in the final -nn(a) I find 
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2 pronoun of the third person singular, as I shall demonstrate in a forthcoming 
japer. The stegm is ash- which means “above” as an adjective or adverb, and 
“mention above” as a verb. I translate the verb as “mention was continuously 
being made of him above,” and the whole complex, “(the gods of the father) men- 
tion was continuously being made of him above.” It goes without saying that such 
a complex can be still further inflected; in fact we read in KUB XII 44 II 6 the 
form a8-hu-si-ku-un-ni-ni-bi-na-as-ta which (if one is allowed to disregard here the 
repeated -ni- in the middle) is a directive in -ta- (Speiser § 153) of the plural 
marked by -s- (Speiser § 142) of the form we have just analyzed. 

This may suffice. No one who has to deal with Hurrian can afford to 
leave Speiser’s book unstudied. And everybody who does so, linguist 
as well as philologist, will admire the combination of searching analysis 
and constructive synthesis which is its main characteristic. 


ALBERT GOETZE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Christmas mectings of the Schools were very successful and were 
exceptionally well attended. The Trustees met at Union Theological 
Seminary on the evening of December 28th. In addition to President 
Burrows the following were present: Messrs. Albright, Bull, Dinsmoor, 
Glueck, Morgenstern, Moulton and Wilson of the Trustees; Messrs. 
Goetze, F. C. Grant, Ingholt, Jeffery, Kraeling and Waterman of the 
Associate Trustees; Messrs. Speiser as Director of the Baghdad School, 
I. G. Matthews and H. S. Gehman as members of the Committee on 
Evaluation of the Corporation, and Engberg as Director of the School 
in Jerusalem and acting field secretary. 

The following actions may be mentioned; others will be announced at 
the proper time. Professor Elihu Grant has made a gift of $50.00 to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund to be transmitted through the office of the 
Schools, as an expression of good will for the continued fine effort of the 
Fund. Acknowledgement has been received from England. 

Dr. Engberg reported that Vassar College has resumed membership 
in the Corporation of the Schools, and that two new institutional mem- 
bers have been received: Rosary College of River Forest, Illinois, and 
the Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary of Takoma Park, D. C. 
This continued increase in membership is very gratifying, particularly 
under present circumstances. 

Dr. Bull reported that seven lectures, to be given by members of the 
Schools during 1941-42, have been arranged. 

President Burrows reported on the School in Jerusalem. Mrs. Pom- 
merantz (hitherto secretary of the School) has been appointed Business 
Manager of the School. He expressed appreciation of her excellent work 
on behalf of the Schools during the difficult period since Dr. Fisher’s death. 

Authorization was given for the preparation of a volume reproducing 
a selected group of Northwest-Semitic inscriptions, edited by Professor 
J. W. Flight, assisted by a committee of scholars. A small grant for aid 
in preparation of this book was made. 

A grant was also made toward the publication of Dr. S. N. Kramer’s 
projected volume, Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur, copied in the 
Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul (see Butiettin, No. 84, p. 31). 

The present officers of the Schools were reélected for the coming year. 
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It was resolved that the following statement be transmitted to the 
Secretary of State and to the Director of the Office of Coordinator 0! 
Information: 

The American Schools of Oriental Research of Jerusalem and Baghdad are anxious 
to be of service to the Government in any way possible during the period of the War. 
Many of the men connected with the Schools are highly trained Orientalists in the 
field of the ancient Near East. They have an intimate knowledge of the Near 
Eastern countries and of their populations, acquired through intensive archaeological 
field work. 

The meeting of the Corporation of the Schools was held the followins 
morning, December 29th, at the same place. There was a large and 
interested attendance; forty-two members of the Corporation were presen| 
in person or by proxy. Professor I. G. Matthews, as chairman of the 
Committee on Evaluation, reported to the Corporation on the actions 
of the Board of Trustees and the Executive Committee of the Schools. 
The trustees of the outgoing class were reélected for the term 1942-44. 
Professor F. V. Filson was elected chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1942, with Professors H. S. Gehman and C. A. Simpson as his 
associates. Many other actions were taken, of which the following may 
be reproduced here: — 


Voted that Dr. Glueck be appointed to write a resolution regarding Dr. 
Fisher, a copy to be sent to Mrs. Fisher. The text follows: 

The Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental Research desires to express 
its sorrow over the death of Dr, Clarence 8. Fisher, and convey to you and members 
of your family its heartfelt sympathy. We have all suffered a great loss. The com- 
munity of scholarship is the poorer for his departure from its ranks. The company 
of his friends misses him sorely. The host of those who loved him for his goodness 
of heart and humility of spirit will cherish the memory of this gentle man, whose 
last pilgrimage was to Nazareth, and whose final resting place is in Jerusalem. 


Monday evening, December 29th, there was a joint public meeting 
sponsored by the Schools in codperation with the Society of Biblical 
Literature and the National Association of Biblical Instructors. Dr. W. 
J. Moulton, as representative of the Society on our Board, reported on 
the work of the Schools during the past year. Dr. Engberg spoke on the 
subject, “ Where do we go from here in Archaeology?,” and Professor 
Ingholt gave an illustrated lecture on “The Danish Excavations at Old 
Testament Hamath on the Orontes.” There was a good audience. 

At noon the following day (Dec. 30) there was a luncheon meeting of 
the Alumni and Friends of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Fifty-one persons were present, thus setting a new record of attendance. 
Professor Nelson Glueck, president for 1941, presided. The following 
officers were elected: President, S. Vernon McCasland; Vice-President, 
Charles D. Matthews; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret B. Crook; Execu- 
tive Committee, Nelson Glueck, G. Ernest Wright. Short addresses were 
made by Messrs. J. A. Montgomery, C. C. Torrey, W. F. Moulton, Julian 
Morgenstern, W. F. Albright, R. M. Engberg, S. V. McCasland, and the 
meeting was felicitously brought to a close by Professor Glueck. 

Among the actions taken during the meeting may be mentioned the 
sending of letters of sympathy to Mrs. C. S. Fisher and Professor G. A. 
Barton. On behalf of Dr. Barton Mrs. Barton replied as follows from 


Miami, Florida: — 
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7th January, 1942. 
My dear Professor McCasland: 


It has given my husband much pleasure to have your fine letter of January 5th 
in which you convey the greetings and good wishes of the alumni of the ASOR. 

We talked of your meetings at the time that they were being held in New York 
and wished that we might be there. We congratulate you on your fine attendance. 
At least we were there in spirit and in interest. 

Please accept my husband’s warm thanks for your thought of him. 


Yours most sincerely, 


Katherine Blye Barton. 


Since the publication of the December number of the BuLLETIN two 
interesting News-letters have been circulated, one containing the text of 
a letter written by Dr. M. Stekelis to President Magnes of the Hebrew 
University, describing his excavations in prehistoric caves on Mount Car- 
mel from May 3rd to July 28th, 1941, the other containing extracts from 
a letter written by Mrs. Pommerantz, secretary of the School in Jerusalem, 
on November 10th, 1941. These News-letters are distributed regularly to 
all contributors and associate members of the Schools. Dr. Stekelis’s 
preliminary report on his excavations has already been received and will 
probably appear in the April Buttetin. He has made some very interest- 
ing discoveries. 

Merited appointments have recently come to three former fellows of 
the School in Jerusalem. Dr. Corwin C. Roach, professor of Biblical 
Literature at Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio, has been appointed dean of 
the seminary, which is the oldest Episcopal theological school west of the 
Alleghenies. Dr. Roach was Two Brothers Fellow from Yale University 
in 1928-29. Dr. J. Philip Hyatt of Wellesley College, Two Brothers 
Fellow from Yale in 1931-32, has been called to the chair of Old Testa- 
ment at Vanderbilt University. Dr. Harold W. Glidden of Princeton 
University, Thayer Fellow in 1938-40, has received an appointment in 
the Near East Section of the Division of the Coérdinator of Information 
at Washington. 

From our recent excavations we have a mass of new material to be 
studied and published. This will keep us busy for a long time in spite 
of the interruption of our field work by the war, and of course the war 
has no effect on the services which we regularly give our members. 
Meanwhile at least three general books on biblical archaeology are in 
an advanced state of preparation, written by Professor C. C. McCown, 
director of the Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion (see 
above, pp. 1-3), by Professor G. Ernest Wright of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, editor of The Biblical Archaeologist, 
and by the editor of the Buttetin. Having read several chapters of the 
two former manuscripts, the editor of the BuLLETIN can recommend 
them most heartily to prospective readers. His own book, consisting of 
the Ayer Lectures at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School (1941) in ex- 
panded form, is entitled Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. It will 
be issued by the Johns Hopkins Press in April according to present 
expectations, and will probably be priced at $2.25. 
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MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS IN 1941 


CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Corporate Membership in the American Schools of Oriental Research is 
largely reserved for colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and othe1 
cultural and educational institutions. On acceptance into membership an 
institution appoints a representative to attend the annual meetings of the 
Corporation, by which the work of the Schools is governed. Institutions 
desiring further information concerning membership may write to ou! 


office in New Haven. 


We publish below a list of institutional members to date, together with 
the names of their representatives. Many of them have been members 
and participants in joint archaeological expeditions with the Schools for 
more than forty years. We are happy to acknowledge this mutually 


helpful relationship. 


American Oriental Society, Prof. O. R. Sellers 

American University of Beirut, Dr. S. B. L. 
Penrose, Jr. 

Andover Newton Theological School, Prof. Win- 
fred N. Donovan 

Archaeological Institute of America, the President 
ex officio 

Augustana College and Theological 
Prof. Carl A. Anderson 

Bangor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 
Warren J. Moulton 

Beloit College, President Irving Maurer 

Berkeley Divinity School, Prof. Robert C. 
Dentan 

Birmingham-Southern College, Prof. Charles D. 
Matthews 

Boston University 
Elmer A. Leslie 

Brown University, Prof. Robert P. Casey 

Butler University, Prof. T. W. Nakarai 

Catholic University of America, Rev. Fr. E. P. 
Arbez 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Prof. Earle 

ross 

Columbia University, Prof. Arthur Jeffery 

Cornell University, Prof A. H. Detweiler 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Prof. I. G. Mat- 
thews 

Drew University, Prof. J. Newton Davies 

Dropsie College, President A, A. Neumann 

Duke University, Prof. W. F. Stinespring 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
W. E. Griffiths 

Theological School, Prof. W. H. P. 


Seminary, 


School of Theology, Prof. 


Prof. 


Episcopal 
Hatc 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. Baab 

General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. A. 
Simpson 

Goucher College, President David Allan Robert- 
son 

Hartford Theological 
Bailey 


Seminary, Prof. Moses 


Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 
Haverford College, Prof. John W. Flight 


Hebrew Union College, President Julian Morgen- 
stern 


Institute for 
Herzfeld 


sowie Institute of Religion, President Stephen 
S. Wise 


Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Finkelstein 


Johns Hopkins University, Prof. W. F. Albright 
Kenyon College, Prof. Corwin C. Roach 
(Gettysburg) 


Advanced Study, Prof. Ernst 


President Louis 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Prof. H. C. Alleman 


Mount Holyoke College, Prof. David E. Adams 


New Brunswick Theological Seminary, President 
John W. Beardslee, Jr. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Prof. Her- 
bert G. May 


Pacific School of Religion, 
McCown 


Presbyterian Theological 
Prof. Floyd V. Filson 


Princeton Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry § 
Gehman 


Princeton University, Prof. Philip K. Hitti 
Rosary College, Sister M. Evelyn, President 


San Francisco Theological Seminary, Prof. E. A. 
Wicher 


Seventh Day Adventist 
Prof. Lynn H. Wood 


Smith College, Prof. Margaret B. Crook 


Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Dr. 
Warren J. Moulton 


Southern Methodist University, Prof. Wesley C. 
Davis 


Syracuse University, Prof. Ismar J. Peritz 
Union Theological Seminary, Prof. J. A. Bewer 
University of California, Prof. William S. Popper 
University of Chicago, Prof. A. T. Olmstead 
University of Cincinnati, Prof. W. T. Semple 


Prof. Chester C. 


Seminary (Chicago), 


Theological Seminary, 
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Uziversity of Michigan, Prof. Leroy Waterman 
University of Pennsylvania, Prof. E. A. Speiser 
University of Toronto, Prof. W. R. Taylor 
Vassar College, Prof. Florence B. Lovell 
Wellesley College, Prof. Louise P. Smith 


Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh), 
President James A. Kelso 

Wheaton College (Illinois), Prof. Joseph P. Free 

Yale University, Prof. Charles C. Torrey 

Zion Research Foundation, Miss A. Marguerite 
Smith 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. W. F. Albright, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Ludlow Bull, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Elihu Grant, Stamford, Conn. 
Miss Caroline Hazard, Peace Dale, R. I. 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr. Warren J. Moulton, Bangor, Maine 
Miss Julia Rogers, Baltimore, Md. 
Prof. W. T. Semple, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. J. C. Stodder, Bangor, Maine 


PATRONS 


Mr. Loomis Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mr. 8S. F. Houston, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Prof. W. F. Albright, Baltimore, Md. 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Bernard Flexner, New York, : & 

Mr. Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Jeffery Lazarus, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. Howard 8S. Levy, Feasterville, Pa. 
Mrs. William H. Moore, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Nathaniel Thurlow, New York, N. Y. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Rev. Thomas J. Bigham, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Mary W. Bonsall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Elsie A. Burrage, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Mrs. J. B. Campbell, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. B. J. Denman, Wilmette, Til. 

Miss E. P. Douglass, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Robert M. Engberg, New Haven, Conn. 
Rey. Peyton H. Ennis, Garden City, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard E. Fuller, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, New York City 
Mrs. Rudolph H. Hofheinz, Rochester, N. Y. 
Prof. Fleming James, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Miss ay 7 E. Johnson, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. A. Keck, Princeton, N. J. 

Prof. nna G. Kraeling, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Louis A. Krause, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. L, V. Lucas, Pomona, Calif. 

Prof. C. C. McCown, Berkeley, Calif. 

Miss Margaret M. O’Connor, Chicago, IIl. 


Dr. Charles J. Ogden, New York City 

Miss Adelaide Pearson, Bluehill, Maine 

Mrs. Sylvia Ross, Bangor; Maine 

Mr. Millard F. Shelt, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland, Ohio 

Southwestern Baptist Theo. Seminary Library, 
Seminary Hill, Texas 

St. John’s University Library, Collegeville, Minn. 

Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, New York City 

aes * Christian University Library, Fort Worth, 

Texas 

Prof. Harold H. Tryon, New York City 

Miss Miriam D. Walker, New Canaan, Conn. 

Mr. Leo F. Weston, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. John J. Whitehead, New York City 

Wilbour Library, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
Bishop Noah W. Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 
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